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Make the early years count with 





DAILY -LIFE ARITHMETICS 
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BUSWELL— BROWNELL— JOHN 


Daily-Life Arithmetics 


A systematic program for the first two years 


that emphasizes understanding 


Workbooks Instructive and entertaining. Jolly Numbers, Primer 
(first half year) $0.18. 
Jolly Numbers, Book One (second half, first year) $0.18. 
Jolly Numbers, Book Two (second full year) $0.27. 


Teachers’ Manuals Beginners’ Course $0.45 (Supplementary cards and charts 
available) For Jolly Numbers, Book Two, $0.45. 


boo Optional use. Jolly Number Tales, Book One $0.51. 
Story ks Jolly Number Tales, Book Two $0.57. 


Net prices. Transportation extra. Write for further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street . . . Columbus, Ohio 
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Help them 
to Work Out 
a Strong Defense! 









Use these programs on Dental Health and Good 
Grooming. They can help your students to face 
life and jobs more confidently. 













EVER BEFORE have physical well-being and 
N a feeling of confidence been more impor- 
tant than they are today. And perhaps no one DENTAL HEALTH for 






















appreciates their value more than the many thou- ELEMENTARY GRADES 

sands of instructors who are preparing girls and HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
boys for happy, useful lives ahead. That is why CATION CLASSES 

so many splendid programs covering these needs SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


are being successfully carried out. 


Our educational material has been expertly 
planned to help teach dental health and personal 
hygiene habits. Interesting visual aids include 
colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching 
pamphlets and student material. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 


Hygiene 
Check the groups listed at the right. If you Commercial Subjects 
conduct any such classes, why not send for our Vocational Guidance 
free material? From the experience of thousands BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


of other teachers we feel sure you will find it 
most effective in your work. 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 
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Department ST 1041, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. | 
| Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
DENTAL HYGIENE (for any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “2 Nedh Scape! | 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart...............ssseseee “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart.................. | 
| Mum samples ................ Secncuseakageata I 


Ipana samples ........................ 
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President—J. 
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Secretary—M. O. Weather, Murray 

SECOND DISTRICT: 
President—E. W. Richmond, Owens- 
boro 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Henderson 
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President—Miss 
Woodburn 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
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President—T. V. Fortenberry, Mor- 
ganfield 
Secretary— 
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President— 
Secretary— 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
CATION: 

President—Mrs. Phoebe Worth, Lex- 
ington 

Secretary—Miss Jeannette Pates, Lex- 
ington 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION: 
President—Mr. Raymond J. Snodgrass, 
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Secretary—Mrs. J. B. Moore, Madi- 
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Kentucky Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish 
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President—Mr. Morton Walker, du 
Pont Manual Training School, 
Louisville 
Secretary— 


Conference of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers: 

President—Dr. Hobart Ryland, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Secretary—Miss Laura Topham, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington 
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FourTH DISTRICT: 
President—W. H. McFarland, Shep- 
herdsville . 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town 
FirTH DISTRICT: 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—Mr. Leo Ashby, Rich Pond 
Secretary—Miss Lucille Chapman, 717 

29th St., Ashland 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—Mr. . Belch, Male 
High School, Louisville 
Secretary—(Have no secretary) 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 

President—-Miss Tryphena Howard, 
Box 293, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Seéretary—Miss Edith Wood, Anchor- 
age 

Teachers of Speech: 

President—Mr. J. Reid Sterrett, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 

Secretary—Miss Eunice Bone, Madi- 
sonville 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—Mr. Clarence Evans, Madi- 
sonville 
Secretary—Miss Emma Woerner, 
Atherton High School, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS: 
Music Section: 

President—Mr. John Vincent, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Grace Dean, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 
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ae Sarah Rogers, Frank- 
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Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 
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aie Occupations Education Sec- 
10n: 


President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, 
Mayo State Vocational School, 
Paintsville 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
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Guidance: 

President—Supt. W. T. Rowland, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Miss Helen H. Little, Jack- 
son 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued ) 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Mary Bell Vaughn, 
Dept. of Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Susie Pate, Western 
pena Teachers College, Bowling 

reen 
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President—Mr. George Ochs, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 
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Knorr, Talbott Ave., Louisville; Sec- 


retary, Miss Mary Marks, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE SOCIETY: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon ; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Bar- 
berry Lane, Louisville 

KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION: President, Miss Elizabeth 
Roach, Fort Thomas; Secretary, Miss 

inell Beuther, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville 

VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Presi- 

dent, Miss Lillian McNulty, Barrett 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 
TIME EXPIRES 


J. W. Brooker, Frankfort..June 30, 1943 


Jesse Baird, Berea.............-.June 30, 1942 
ts. James G. Sheehan, 
OO June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington..June 30, 1942 
W. G. Nash, Murray State 

Teachers College, 

PRRSEEAN, ccacasecssstnscasclaccavocioas June 30, 1943 
J. A. Caywood, Harlan......June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, 

Lancaster -.-cec---ececmecseoeee--- June 30, 1943 
L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington......... June 30, 1942 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—Dr. Dorland Coates, State 
Teachers College, Richmond 


Secretary—Miss Martha Shipman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 
Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen, 
Breslin Bldg., Louisville 

Secretary—Miss Nancy Collins, Board 
of Education, Louisville 


Teaching of Science Division of Ken- 
tucky Academy of Science: 


President—Mr. . W. Rumbold, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 


Secretary—Mr. C. C. Graham, Berea 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Junior High School, Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Mr. W. Gayle Starnes, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Lrprary Group CONFERENCE: President, 
Miss Margaret Lyle, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville; Secretary, Miss 
Fannie Holland, Greenville 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, Mr. John Marsee, Lancas- 
ter; Secretary, Mrs. Sara F. Carneal, 
Ikton 

SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ASSOCIATION: 
President, Mr. John Dawson, Owens- 


boro ; ripe 9 Dr. L. E. Meece, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION: 


President, Mr. E. R. Bradley, Mor- 
gantown; Secretary, Mr. Belmont For- 
sythe, Scottsville 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomEN: President, Miss Julia F. 
Allen, Berea College, Berea; Secre- 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madisonville ..........-.....-- June 30, 1942 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Seccretary 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
TERM EXPIRES 
Hal E. Dudley, duPont Manual 
Training High School, Louis- 
ville July 1, 1944 
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C. I. Henry, Mayfie a--e--e-July 1, 1943 

Mrs. Geneva Gibson Ca ell, 
Campbellsville July 1, 1945 





T. O. Hall (ex-officio), Greenville 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—Dr. R. F. McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. A. D. Owens, Newport 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Ruby Rush, Rich- 


mond 
Secretary—Miss Elise Derickson, Lex- 

ington 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 

‘Teachers: 


President—Dr. R. I. 
College, Danville 
Secretary—Mr. Herman J. Robertson, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teach- 


Rush, Centre 


ers: 
President—f (officers are chosen in 
Secretary— October) 


tary, Miss Anna B. Peck, University 
of Kentucky High School, Lexington 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH 
RELATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: President, Dr. R. L. Me- 
Leod, Centre College, Danville; Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. N. Sherwood, George- 
town College, Georgetown 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION: President, Mrs. Leonard 
Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, Louis- 
ville, Secretary— 

KENTUCKY BusINgEss EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION: President, Dr. R. . Jen- 
nings, Morehead State Teachers Col- 


lege, Morehead; Secretary Mrs. 
Charles Murphy, Louisville Girl 
High School, Louisville “7 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: President, Mr. H. L. 
Oakley, Highland Ave., Georgetown; 
Secretary, Mr. Edgar Mara, Holmes 
High School, Covington 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF TEACHER RE- 
TIREMENT: 


H. L. Donovan, Eastern State Teachers 
“ae Richmond, Chairman 
al Dudley, duP ini 
ist i 
a - Maguir i 
ti” oo 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton 
John Brooker (ex-officio), Frankfort 
Hubert Meredith (ex-officio), Frankfort 
E. E. Shannon (ex-officio), Frankfort 
. ©. Kimbler, Frankfort, Executive 
Secretary 
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in peace or war... 


the RAILROADS SERVE 
KENTUCKY and the NATION 


Railroads Spent For fuel, mate- 
$71,322,897 in rials and sup- 
Kentucky in 1940 plies the  rail- 

roads last year 
paid $18,646,339 in 377 Kentucky 
cities and towns. In wages they 
paid $47,376,558 to 28,694 Ken- 
tucky citizens. And in taxes they 
paid more than $5,300,000 to the 
State, counties, cities and school 
districts. Thus, their total contri- 
bution to Kentucky’s economic 
welfare in 1940 amounted to $71,- 
322,897. Similar payments were 
made in all other states. 


* 


Efficient Mass Still more im- 
Transportation portant, the rail- 
Is Essential 





roads at all times 
support the na- 
tion’s economic welfare by provid- 





ing highly efficient mass transpor- 
tation. Preparation for national 
defense largely depends on mass 
transportation by railroad. The 
emergency and magnitude of the 


defense program impose a _ stu- 
pendous burden on the railroads. 
The railroads are doing the job. 
They will continue to do it because 
they have the plant, the manpower, 
the skill, the tradition of service 
that such a task requires. 


* 


The Twofold The _ railroads 
Contribution to carry over their 
National Welfare own roadways 

the bulk of the 
national transportation load in 





peace and in war. Most of the 
$4,297,000,000 which the public 
paid for railroad services last year 
was turned back to the public in 





wages of employees, purchases of 
materials and supplies, and direct 
tax support of the schools and of 
city, county, State and Federal 
governments. Less than 1% on 
the investment in railroad prop- 
erty was paid to the stockholders 
who own the railroads and furnish 


the service. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


The Ninety and Nine 


They Can't Be Wrong 


N SPITE of all that has been said and 

done and in spite of the fact that there 
are 17,379 white teachers in the public 
schools and that there are 17,534 
teachers of Kentucky who belong to 
the K. E. A., there is still an occa- 
sional teacher who will rise up and 
inquire with much gusto: “What has 
the K. E. A. ever done?” This sort 
of inquiry never comes from one. who is 
sincere or who has contributed much to 
the long record of accomplishments of 
the K. E. A. Most of the few persons 
who raise such a question do it for the 
purpose of defense against lethargy, in- 
ertia, desire to be noticed or just simply 
to be argumentative. There may be a few 
exceptions such as personal antipathy 
toward some leader, or disappointment 
over failure to be selected for some little 
honor, but practically all such questions 
or related remarks arise from some arti- 
ficial source. 


Even so, it is difficult to imagine a 
teacher or a school officer who is not a 
member of his professional organization 
when almost every teacher belongs. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the teachers are 
not likely to be wrong. 


It is also difficult to understand how a 
teacher can be comfortable in the enjoy- 
ment of advantages brought about by or- 
ganized effort in which he had no part. 
It’s like going camping and not sharing 
the work, or like living in a home and 
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making no contribution to its mainte- 
nance. 

Another strange thing is the process of 
reasoning by which a teacher arrives at 
the conclusion that there is no advantage 
to be had by having one’s self socially 
and professionally identified with the 
group with which one works or the group 
which is doing the same general type of 
work. It reminds one of that singular in- 
dividual who always seems to feel that he 
is entitled to a “‘pass’’ to everything where 
others pay, or the urchin from the alley 
who crawls under the back of the tent to 
see the circus. 

But perhaps the oddest of all is the 
“thrifty economist” who raises the world- 
rocking question: ‘“What do I get for my 
two dollars?” The correct answer is: 
“Nothing!” 

Despite the fact that the leaders in edu- 
cation in the state and the nation are 
studying, thinking, planning, working, 
spending endless hours in effort to im- 
prove his condition and the circumstances 
under which he works, and to give pres- 
tige to his job and create confidence in 
him on the part of his “customers” never- 
theless he simply gets nothing out of his 
two dollars. In the first place, he puts 
nothing into the investment—no faith, no 
effort, no pride, no ability. The very fact 
that he asks the question is proof of his 
incapacity. He would need only to re- 
member—not even to read—the events of 
five years, seven years, ten years, need only 
to go back to the days when the per capita 
was $6.00 while now it is $12.70, when 
the school laws of the state were de- 
scribed as “hodgepodge of contradictions” 
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whereas now our code is being studied as 
a model throughout the country. With 
that period free textbooks have come to 
all the grades, and we have corrected a 
wrong which society had permitted to en- 
dure for a hundred years—the neglect of 
our teachers who had grown old in the 
service! 

In every one of these and many other 
advances the K. E. A. has had a leading 
part. 

One is reminded of a stanza from one 
of the old poets, in which the impersona- 
tion of the Atheist feigns blindness: 


“Forth from his dark and lonely hiding place 

The owlet, Atheism, sailing on obscure wings, 
athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue-fringed lids and holds them 
close, 

And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 

Cries out ‘“Where is it?” 


The people who cry out “Where is it? 
What has it done? Or what will it do 
for me?” know little perhaps of what !s 
going on in the world of education any- 
where, but in justice to themselves, their 
fellow-teachers, and the children whom 
they teach they should identify themselves 
with the profession of which they claim 
to be a part. They would then at least be 
in a position to effect some of the im- 
provements and correct some of the de- 
fects about which they speak so glibly. 

It is the hope of the great mass of 
the teachers that this year of all years, 
every teacher who remains in the profes- 
sion will let the world know that he de- 
lieves in the profession. 





re ANNUAL MEETING of Superintend- 
ents will be held at Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort, Ky., October 23rd. 
Superintendent J. W. Brooker announces 
that the theme of the conference will be: 
“Defense for Education and Education for 
Defense.” 


October, Nineteen 


36 Years Ago 


eta school superintendents in the 
State of Iowa, have notified the state 
superintendent, that they want no more 
lady teachers over thirty years of age. 

President Faulkner has recently ten- 
dered his resignation as President of 
Union College at Barbourville, Kentucky, 
and will devote his entire time to the 
ministry. 

Professor W. D. Reynolds of the 
Greenup Public Schools organized a teach- 
er’s training class in that city on March 
27th. He will be assisted by Superintend- 
ent J. M. Literal and Dr. E. E. Raike. 


Professor J. M. Mason has been nomi- 
nated unanimously by the Republicans of 
Caldwell County for the office of County 
School Superintendent. 


Professor A. S. Hill of the Williams- 
burg Academy at Williamsburg, Kentucky, 
has just returned from a two months visit 
to the East, where he has been delivering 
a series of lectures on Nature Study. 


Professor I. C. Inglehart closed his 
school, at Pleasant Valley, Daviess Coun- 
ty, a few days ago with a very enjoyable 
entertainment. He was presented with a 
beautiful fountain pen by his students. 


County Superintendent R. D. Bass, of 
Cumberland County, has been nominated 
by the Republicans of that county to suc- 
ceed himself. He has made an efficient 
officer and it gives us pleasure to see him 
nominated again. 


Professor J. W. McGarvey, now Presi- 
dent of Madison Female Institute at Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, will resign his position 
there to become a member of the faculty 
in Campbell-Hagerman College, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
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Professor T. A. Luman, who for a num- 
ber of years has been superintendent of 
the city schools at Flemingsburg, recently 
resigned his position there, and will de- 
vote his entire time to the practice of law. 
Professor Luman has made a splendid 
record and for many years Flemingsburg 
has had a fine system of schools. Pro- 
fessor W. G. Hart, who for a number of 
years has been principal of the High 
School, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Superintendent Harvey H. Fuson is one 
of the progressive schoolmen of the 
state. Since he was elected superintend- 
ent of schools in Bell County, he has 
completed the academic course in the 
Williamsburg Institute and all the while 
attended to the duties of his office. He 
will receive his degree at the close of the 
term in this month. 

Superintendent M. A. Cassidy, of the 
Lexington Public Schools, will deliver a 
course of lectures in the Summer School 
for Teachers at the State College, during 
the session of 1905. 


Our Cover 


N THIS bewildering age when some ex- 

pression of science meets us at every 
turn the entire civilized world becomes 
“science conscious” and the commonplace 
events of life acknowledge their submis- 
sion to scientific analysis. 

The food we eat, the clothes we wear, 
the houses in which we live, in fact the 
whole business of living is definitely iden- 
tified with a classified and organized 
world of science. 

Some symbols of this controlling power 
were used by the artist who designed our 
cover page to fix the laboratory in its 
proper place in the field of human cul- 
ture. 
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IF and AND 


I YOU EXPECT 
That you will find 
Your happiness 

In ways of life 
That can’t be seen 
By public eye, 
And do not have 
The solemn seal 
Of public mind 
You err complete. 
For every deed 
‘Of every man 

Is scanned in full 
And record made 
For future use. 
Happiness blooms 
In open fields 


HMENAEHHEHNE He HIEMNENHENKE Ne HHeMENNENBHHeEMEN 
Cte nt git fetter teesiesrtes gen iit et tee ea 
i 
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Where light is strong 
And ways are clear. 

: And evil deeds 

[ Can find no place 


To lurk and hide 
And miss the gaze 
Of watchful men. 
And sweet content 
In radiant mien 

Is born in hearts 
That do not fear 
The beating light 
That sends its beam 
From critic’s brand. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: What effect will the 
« passage of the proposed amendment 
have on the retirement of teachers, if any? 


ANSWER: Increased funds for salaries 
will increase annuities for “subsequent 
service.” 


2. Q. Can a Membership Certificate 
be issued to a‘teacher who has not filed 
a complete Form A-1? 


A. No, because the data needed for 
the Certificate is taken from the Profes- 
sional Service Form A-1. 


3. Q. What service forms do new 
teachers file? 


A. Teachers with prior service file 
Form A-1; teachers with no prior service 
file either A-1 or A-2. 


4. Q. I am 63 years of age. I have 
taught 30 years in Kentucky, but have not 
taught for several years. How can I be- 
come a member of the Retirement System ? 


A. By teaching one school term. If 
you become ill and cannot teach the whole 
school term, you may be placed on “leave” 
by the board of education and pay your 
contributions directly to the Teacher Re- 
tirement Office during the time you are 
off duty for illness. 


5. Q. Iam an officer in the Reserve 
and went into active duty on July 10, 
1941. I may be in the army several years. 
How do I get credit for my military serv- 
ice on my professional record as provided 
in your rules? 


A. Pay your contributions direct to 
this office, monthly, quarterly, or semi-an- 
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nually at the same rate and upon the 
same salary basis that you had during the 
last year you taught. Your contributions 
for each year while in the United States 
Army will be the same as for 1940-1941. 


6. Q. Iam 33 years of age and have 
credit for 12 years of prior service. I have 
been attendance officer for 7 years at a 
salary of $1,500 per year, but this fall I 
am elected to teach at a salary of $900 
per year. I expect to continue to teach 
in high school at that salary. If I retire 
at 65, how will my annuity be figured— 
on the $1,500 or on the $900? 


A. Your benefits for prior service will 
be based upon the $1,500 and for 12 years 
prior service would be 34% for each year, 
or 9% of $1,500, which is $135. 


Benefits for subsequent service will be 
based upon the $900 and would be 
114% for each of the 32 years (if you 
teach every year), or 36% of $900, which 
is $324. 


Your annuity would be $135 plus $324, 
which is $459.00. (See Rule XVII.) 


American Colleges in China 


T= Associated Boards for Christian Col- 
leges in China report that their enroll- 
ment for the present academic year is ap- 
proximately twelve hundred more than in 
any previous year. All the colleges are 
carrying on although some have been 
forced by the Japanese invasion to move. 
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Constantine Samuel Rafinesque 


URPRISINGLY enough, visitors to 

Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, will not 
find all the objects of beauty and interest 
underground. There are more wonders 
awaiting the newcomer above ground 
than one would expect. For instance, 
there are leafy groves, hills and dells that 
are floral mosaics of color and fragrance, 
and the winding mazes of Green River— 
all these included within the area of Mam- 
moth Cave National Park. To the visi- 
tor, these exceptional features are as un- 
expected as they are delightful. 

With all this wealth of botanical and 
bird life, the Mammoth Cave region is 
but little changed from its aspect in the 
1820's. It was during that time that the 
eccentric naturalist, Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque was tramping through miles of 
this “Second Paradise’—Daniel Boone's 
name for Kentucky. Rafinesque Hall, in 
Mammoth Cave, perpetuates his name as 
does the Rafinesque bat, which he dis- 
covered in Kentucky and was the first to 
describe. Two forms of mammals, pre- 
viously unknown, native of the Mammoth 
Cave terrain, are accredited to Rafinesque. 
They are the white-footed mouse or wood 
mouse and the prairie mole. 

Though many scientists discount much 
that Rafinesque proclaimed as new; never- 
theless, it is admitted that he identified 
and described with precision many species 
of fish and some forms of animals and 
plants not previously known to science. 

Perhaps the most illuminating summary 
of Rafinesque’s characteristics is that of 
William H. Dall, who wrote: 


“One of the most singular figures in the 
portrait gallery of scientific men, eccentric as 
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of the United States Department 
of the Interior 


many of them have always been considered, 
is that of Constantine Samuel Rafinesque. . . . He 
traveled furiously, and collected wherever he 
went . . . He was a marked example of the 
adage . . . ‘Great wits are sure to madness 
near allied’ . . . and the workings of a mind 
of unusual acumen, brilliancy and activity were 
always clouded by a certain incoherency, due 
to his highly excitable and versatile tempera- 
ment. He possessed talents which, properly 
regulated, would have carried him to the front 
rank of scientific workers. In 1836 we find 
him insisting, in his Flora Telluriana, that 
new species and new genera are continually 
produced by deviation from existing forms. 
. . Many of the genera he suggested are 
fully recognized today, though by his con- 
temporaries regarded as worthless.” 


Though he has caused much contro- 
versy among his contemporaries, Rafines- 


vented the coupon system. He claimed 
to have discovered a preventive remedy 


and cure for tuberculosis, and published 
a book on the subject. Rafinesque claimed 
to have “induced Major McKinney at the f 4 


head of the Indian department to print | botk 
| be 


) bein 
| bota 
| men 
| agai 
the point of bashfulness, Rafinesque was Ff 
| alw: 


circulars to collect vocabularies of 100 
words in the languages spoken by the 
Indians of the United States.” Along 
with being profoundly learned, ceaselessly 
diligent in scientific research, modest to 


egotistical in his writings. His own 
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declaration bears out this statement: 
“Versatility of talents and of profession 
is not uncommon in America, but those 
which I have exhibited in these few pages 
may appear to exceed belief; and yet it 
is a positive fact that in knowledge I 
have been botanist, naturalist, geologist, 
geographer, historian, poet, philosopher. 
... By profession a traveler, merchant, and 
manufacturer, collector, improver, profes- 
sor, teacher, surveyor, draftsman, author, 


| editor, bookseller, librarian, secretary.” ... 


Unfortunately, Rafinesque did not un- 
derstand people. This was probably due 
to the fact that as a child he had private 
tutors and therefore had very little op- 
portunity to mingle with other children. 


One derives from “A Life of Travels 
and Researches” that life did not deal 
kindly with Constantine Rafinesque. 
Briefed in his own laconic style, his jour- 
nal reads: “I began to travel in my cradle 
and became afterwards a perpetual or 
periodical traveler through inclination and 


' need. I came to North America in 1802 


and traveled chiefly on foot until 1804, 
over New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia from the 
Juniata to the seashore and from the Alle- 


both American and European. Therefore, 
botany, zoological and mineral, in that 


again my researches and collections, which 
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These bald facts merely hint at the ap- 
palling losses suffered by the raconteur in 
“that memorable year, 1815,” which ship- 
wrecked him not only of fortune, but of 
pride, of peace of mind, of family hearth- 
stone; for it was only after she learned 
that he had been stranded and beggared 
in America that his wife appropriated all 
his properties in Europe. 


By piecing together detached items of 
his own and his parents’ history, the 
reader discerns that Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque was born to affluence and cul- 
ture, and that when he left Europe the 
second time, he had attained scientific 
distinction and was a man of property. 


Rafinesque’s father was stricken with 
yellow fever and died. This, of course, 
left his mother a widow with three chil- 
dren to care for. She saw that her chil- 
dren were educated under the best of 
tutors. 


From the time he was eleven, Rafines- 
que collected plants. Thus showing that 
at an early age, he had a passion for 
nature. However, the idea of becoming 
a naturalist did not occur to him until 
after he had arrived in America. He was 
working for the Clifford Brothers, family 
friends, in Philadelphia, when the yellow 
fever epidemic broke out. Becoming 
panic stricken, he fled to the country 
where he lived with ‘Colonel Forrest, a 
friend of Horticulture,” Colonel Forrest 
took the young man on his plant collect- 
ing travels and rekindled in him his 
original love of nature. 


Although Rafinesque returned to his 
job in the counting office, he did not re- 
main. Again Philadelphia was visited by 
the scourge and he became frightened 
again and returned to the country. After 
that he never returned to his desk. Later, 
however, John D. Clifford, his former em- 
ployer, recommended Rafinesque for a 
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post on the faculty of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Kentucky. 


During the seven years of his stay at 
Transylvania University, Rafinesque spent 
every available moment exploring and 
collecting, making many field trips in the 
vicinity of the present Mammoth Cave 
National Park and along the Green River. 


Transylvania University, founded in 
1780 and opened in 1783, was the first 
and the leading cultural center west of 
the Alleghanies. Of the European pro- 
fessor the local aristocracy expected ele- 
gance and courtliness as well as erudition. 
Instead they met “an uncouth figure, 
strongly built, but with unkept locks and 
clothes that always seemed to have been 
made for someone else. Moreover, the 
“foreigner” had so little sense of humor 
that in after years a pupil declated that 
he “had no recollection of ever having 
seen him enjoy a hearty laugh.” 


Due to an habitual obliviousness of his 
surroundings, Rafinesque personified the 
‘“Absent-minded Professor,” immemorial 
in comic tradition. He was the sport of 
his pupils; though they admitted, half a 
century afterward, that they had never 
forgotten what he taught them, nor 
known a more interesting instructor. 
Rafinesque was the first in America to 
bring the objective method of teaching 
into the classroom. Besides the scientific 
branches, he taught French, Italian, and 
Spanish. His wages were “lodgings, board- 
ing and casual emoluments.” 

While living in Philadelphia, during 
his first years in America, Rafinesque had 
been a frequent and charmed visitor to 
Bartram’s Gardens, then on the outskirts 
of the city; now preserved in Fairmount 
Park. One of his cherished dreams was 
to establish a similar garden in Kentucky, 
and he spent much time seeking to raise 
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funds for such an objective. However, 


this dream was never realized. 


In the winter of 1825-1826, Rafinesque 
gave his last course of lectures on medical 
Botany at Transylvania. By September 
1826, he was settled in Philadelphia where 
he devoted the winter of 1826-27 to the 
giving of a course of lectures on natural 
history in the Franklin Institute, and in 
1827 he became professor of geography 
and drawing in the high school of the 
same institution. But ill health forced 
him to resign. 


Few lives have known so grim and 
lonely an ending as Rafinesque’s. His 
last days upon earth were spent in poverty 
and neglect in his miserable attic lodgings 
on lower Race Street, Philadelphia. There 
he lived alone, surrounded by a maze of 
manuscripts, specimens, collections, and 
paraphernalia as confused as his own 
mind. No one was with him when death 
came. Not even a decent burial would 
have been vouchsafed him, but for the 
interference of his faithful friend, Dr. 
Mease. The landlord had refused to per- 
mit decent interment, holding the body 
for a possible market in a medical school. 
Thus he sought to obtain from Rafinesque 
dead, the pittance he could not collect 
from Rafinesque living. 


Dr. Mease defied the landlord, though, 
and went to the house by night, forced 
the door of the locked room where the 
corpse lay, and let the body down by 
ropes to the back yard. Thence the re- 
mains were taken by stealth to Ronald- 
son’s Cemetery and buried in “Strangers 
Ground,” a plot set apart for strangers 
dying away from home and friends. 


After his death, Rafinesque’s collec- 
tions, his books, writings, and his accu- 
mulation of twenty-five years of scientific 
research and exploration in the United 
States were scattered ruthlessly. Today a 
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collection of the plants he named and 
studied is in the possession of the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris. 


Though Rafinesque’s life ended in pov- 
erty and neglect, he was not entirely for- 
gotten; for in 1924 Transylvania Uni- 
versity had his remains reinterred on the 
campus with befitting honors. 


Perhaps, after all, the inner life of the 
man who, judged by outward seeming, 
was so miscast, was not unsatisfying. 
Rafinesque himself has foreshadowed this 
consoling thought in his own statement: 


“Every pure botanist is a good man, a 
happy man, and a religious man. He lives 


with God in his wide temple, not made 
by hands.” 
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Rise and Shine 


ISE AND SHINE, Schoolmarms! This 

is your day! At last teachers are being 
recognized as personalities, as attractive, 
as vivacious, as well-groomed as people in 
any other profession—Isn’t it wonderful! 
For a long time intellectual and scholastic 
attainments have been the only qualities 
associated with teachers. Of course, 
these are necessary, and their importance 
will never be overlooked as long as we 
have definite requirements to meet. The 
things that February 12, 1940, issue of 
“Life” Magazine, March, 1941, “Good 
Housekeeping” and “Reader's Digest,” 
the new movie, “Cheers for Miss Bishop” 
and Ethel Barrymore’s present Broadway 
play are all helping to do is to show the 
public that the time is here when it should 
be realized that even in the schoolroom 
a person has to be more than just a 
teacher. 


Who is more of a diplomat than the 


| person that presides in the schoolroom? 


| October, Nineteen Forty-one 


By CABBY MENG, 
North Middletown, Kentucky 


They deal with situations that range from 
the fat and fine school board to the tax- 
payer (who has no patience with it all, if 
it costs him more money); from the over- 
indulged, spoiled child to the under- 
nourished one. They know from repeated 
experiences how to contact all types of 
people with poise, courtesy, and friendli- 
ness which are characteristic of their 
marked consideration of the feelings of 
others; and how to still bide by the cour- 
age of their own convictions; standing up 
for what they think is right. These con- 
tacts go beyond the classroom. They 
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broaden the fundamental interest in peo- 
ple. From these personal associations 
teachers see and acquire many worthy 
qualities. Contact from real living people 
that they know and are associated with 
provides inspiration rather than fiction’s 
characters, or somebody from the past, 
glorified by writers and historians. Per- 
haps this makes teachers realists, but they 
have to be, because in a teacher’s life 
there is no place for affectation, artifici- 
ality, or false dignity, but instead a need 
for every ounce of sincerity, originality, 
initiative, and forcefulness she can muster. 

Teachers are always careful of their 
appearance, recognizing as a vital factor 
the importance of health of body for ex- 
cellent physical and mental well-being. 
How else could they stress cleanliness, 
neatness, and good grooming with the 
people they are always before? This 
makes it necessary to look good every 
hour of every day, and to look better on 
special occasions. Their clothes are al- 
ways an example .of good taste, worn 
casually and well. Due to careful man- 
agement and good judgment it is a stand- 
ard maintained on a limited income. Some 
industries have schools that their em- 
ployees must attend before beginning their 
work, where they teach the employee cor- 
rect posture, voice control, grooming, 
make-up, how to dress, and the things 
that contribute to external charm. Per- 
haps this is innate with teachers—we do 
know they are necessities—and we do 
know there has never been any way for 
teachers to learn any of them except by 
their own efforts—accidental or other- 
wise. 

Teachers have to be missionaries. 
Through a child in the schoolroom they 
brighten the lives of many underprivileged 
families. Not in a spectacular way, but 
by small, inobstrusive, constantly repeated 
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services. Especially do they realize the 
need of helping create the ability to see 
loveliness in ordinary surroundings of the 
present time when the world is confused 
with illusions and disillusions. Aren’t all 
American teachers a vital part of our De- 
fense Program, and don’t they spend a 
great deal of time each day teaching 
democracy to thousands of boys and girls 
who get their first idea of citizenship in 
the schoolroom ? 


Then there’s that rare quality teachers 
possess of being both jolly and reserved. 
They must pal with the students and still 
not lose their dignity. What a drab place 
the world would be without buoyant, 
cheerful attitudes of a person’s associates! 
Isn’t it fortunate when the work piles up, 
and the going gets hard, they are able 
to laugh at their own futile efforts, and 
start all over again to get that ole boogy 
before it gets them! 


To some of you this may seem a silly, 
superficial attitude, but when you realize 
that the daily example of teachers, their 
courtesy, their character, their cheerful- 
ness, their appearance, even their likes and 
dislikes are stamped indelibly in the 
minds of the people they teach, and that 
these ideas formed in the plastic period 
of child life can never be erased, you'll 
see that they, too, hold a place of equal 
importance with educational require- 
ments. A nation can get over stocked on 
doctors, on lawyers, on stenographers, on 
Civil Service employees, on air hostesses, 
on pilots, but never can they have too 
many understanding, intelligent, attractive 
teachers. So, rise and shine—this is a 
chance, as the greatest professional folk in 
the world, to keep in step with the times, 
glorify the profession—and keep that ole 
school teacher rut from ever slipping up 
on our blind side unaware! 
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Education for Earning a Living 


By Dr. R. H. Woobs, 


State Director of Vocational Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


from the days of the prehistoric cave 
dweller, the difficulties and problems of 
living—of providing necessities for him- 
self and his family—have occupied first 
place in the thoughts and plans of man. 
The problems of making a living today 
are far more complicated than they were 
in the days of our forefathers. We live 
in an age of specialization where efficiency 
is essential to individual well-being and to 
national progress. A generally accepted 
philosophy is that education should pre- 
pare people for proficiency and happiness 


in desirable life activities. 


Today, more than ever before, educa- 
tion is concerning itself with the real 
problems of real people. One of the real 
problems confronting nearly all people, 
who are not slaves or prisoners, is the 
matter of earning a living. In most cases, 
the making of a better living must pro- 
ceed or go concurrently with the living 
of a more abundant life. If we are to 
educate for earning a living, a large share 
of the responsibility must fall on the sec- 
ondary school. In Kentucky, not more 
than seven per cent of our people enter 
college, and not more than half of those 
who enter finish. 


Kentucky’s program of education for 
earning a living, or vocational education, 
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SIATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


has grown in scope and effectiveness for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Vocational 
education is designed to develop the 
ideals, the abilities, and the attitudes 
needed by individuals to enable them to 
make the largest contribution to the 
world’s work, to provide most adequately 
for themselves and those dependent upon 
them, and to contribute their share to the 
common good. Vocational education pre- 
pares individuals for proficiency in the 
occupation or vocation in which they are 
engaged or in which they expect to en- 
gage. 

The number-one problem confronting 
America today, and the number-one prob- 
lem that will be confronting America 
after the present world conflict has sub- 
sided from much of its fury, will be that 
of matching manpower with jobs. We 
need to start an aggressive campaign in 
America to get all people to believe with 
Henry VanDyke—that work is a blessing. 
The stability of a nation depends upon 
the efficiency, the earning power, and the 
happiness of those who work. The worker 
who points with pride to his own work 
efforts is one of the makers and keepers 
of a nation of free men. No rational 
human being wants to spend his adult 
life as a parasite—receiving favors and 
rendering none. 

In the State of Kentucky, outside ot 
homemaking, there is an opportunity for 
approximately 31,000 people to begin 
work each year. Ten thousand of these 
will find their opportunity in agriculture; 
six thousand and five hundred in distribu- 
tive trades; and fourteen thousand and 
eight hundred in other trades such as min- 
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ing, manufacturing, etc. Approximately 
75 per cent of the women in Kentucky 
over 15 years of age are engaged in the 
vocation of homemaking. People need to 
be trained for the work they will do. 
Pupils in high school take vocational 
courses as a part of their regular work. 
Out-of-school youth take __ part-time 
courses, and adults attend evening schools. 
In addition to the regular program, classes 
have been organized for more than a year 
for the purpose of training people for oc- 
cupations essential to national defense. 

During the past year 40,000 people in 
Kentucky have benefited from courses in 
the regular vocational education program, 
and the program of vocational education 
has demonstrated its effectiveness as a sig- 
nificant service in our defense efforts. In 
addition to the regular program, 15,000 
people have been trained specifically for 
occupations essential to national defense 
in supplementary and refresher courses, 
and 13,000 out-of-school youth have par- 
ticpated in general pre-employment pre- 
paratory classes as an aid to national de- 
fense. Also, 7,500 additional young peo- 
ple employed by the N. Y. A. have re- 
ceived systematic instruction designed to 
improve their vocational and civic intelli- 
gence. 

The regular vocational program, the 
defense training programs, and the pro- 
gram of education for young people em- 
ployed by the N. Y. A. are parts of the 
total program of secondary education in 
Kentucky. All defense training courses 
are operated through regular school chan- 
nels. 

The present world conflict has served 
to shock us into an awareness of how 
precious is the skill of human hands. The 
defense program has emphasized the 
necessity for vocational training. Increased 
opportunities for vocational education 
have been provided and are being pro- 
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t 


try. It is for us to perpetuate in home, 
school, and community those attitudes | 


vided in order that there will be a sufh- 
cient number of skilled men to man the 
expansion of industries essential to na- 


tional defense. Vocational education will 
be needed more after the war is over than 
now. 





Greetings to Our New Teachers 


OU ENTER the field at a critical time, 

but moments of crisis are moments of 
opportunity. We need now, as never be- 
fore, teachers who appreciate and can in- 
terpret the privileges and the responsibili- 
ties of citizens of a democracy to the fu- 
ture citizens of our democracy. You are 
our 1941 contribution to the American 
way. 

Our responsibility in this national 
emergency has been defined by the Find- 
ings Committee of the National Congress 
at the National Convention held in Bos- 
ton during last May, as follows: 

“The purpose of the Parent-Teacher 
program remains unchanged, as funda- 
mental to any program of total defense 
and as essential to the future of our coun- 


which will protect the wholesome de- 
velopment of the child.” 


Nine goals have been recommended as i 
a platform for the coming year: They | 
are: Good Home; Sound Health; Safety; | 


Equalized Educational Opportunity; Con- 





servation of Human Values and Natural 
Resources; Vocational Adjustment; Con- | 


structive Leisure Time Activities; Civic | 


Responsibility; Active Spiritual Faith. 


We welcome you as co-workers in the | 


great task that is ours. 
Mrs. TUTTLE LocKWwoop, 


President, Kentucky Congress | 
of Parents and Teachers. | 
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GERMAN TEACHERS VISIT 
FRENCH BATTLEFIELDS 


OLLOWING an invitation by Field Mar- 
f shall General von Brauchitsch, and in 
order to strengthen the growing collab- 
oration between the German school and 
the armed forces, a large number of Ger- 
man teachers recently visited the battle- 
fields of the West. Teachers from all parts 
of Germany representing every type of 
German school participated in this visit 
together with leading representatives otf 
the German Ministry of Education and 
the National-Socialist Teachers Union. 
The idea of this project originated from 
the recognition that the German school 
holds a key position in creating and main- 


taining an attitude of total preparedness 


on the part of the German people. 
This idea was underlined by Major 


_ General Friessner, Inspector of the Edu- 
| cation Department of the Army, who wel- 


i a  comed the participants at the outset of the 


| tour. It was up to the teachers and the 


afety: _ officers, he stated, to make sure that the 
fo | coming generation be ready to safeguard 


atural | 


the success of this war for all future. To 
benefit by it all superficiality must be 
avoided—the inner forces of the people 


| must be formed so as to resist any future 


pressure: a fact which the French, glory- 
ing in the victory of 1918, did not keep 
in mind. War is not a question of skill 


or of physique; its foundations lie in the 


intellectual and spiritual. Thus, the 
example of the defeat of Germany's 
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enemies proves clearly that once this war 
is over even greater efforts will be needed 
to educate German youth in the spirit of 
preparedness, to enable them to hold their 
own at any time on the fields of battle. 
This does not mean that the school is to 
be militarized. It will serve the country 
best if it is thorough in its teaching and 
prepares the young for work, readiness 
for sacrifice, and observance of duty.— 
From Weltanschauung und Schule. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
IN FRANGE 


a new French law on religious teach- 
ing in the schools represents a compro- 
mise which has been bitterly contested in 
France since 1900. 

The law provides that the schools shall 
henceforth offer religious instruction, but 
these classes shall be optional for the stu- 
dents. Moreover one morning in the 
week, besides Sunday, will be a holiday to 
allow parents to give their children re- 
ligious training. 

As originally projected this bill was to 
provide compulsory religious instruction 
and the final position taken is a compro- 
mise between that and the old principle 
that the schools should be strictly lay in- 
stitutions. 

A recent decree provided that munici- 
palities may contribute toward the ex- 
penses of the religious schools which for 
more than three decades have been de- 
prived of government assistance.—From 
New York Times. 
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HE CHALLENGE to the educational 
T forces in Kentucky to double the mem- 
bership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation is receiving a great response. Last 
year at the end of the school term ten 
county school systems had enrolled one 
hundred per cent of their teachers. Before 
two weeks of the fall term had started 
this year, letters had been received from 
nine counties pledging one hundred per 
cent enrollments. Among those counties 
pledging one hundred per cent enroll- 
ments we find three new ones. We expect 
not less than thirty counties to enroll one 
hundred per cent before the year is up. 
It is believed that by October 1 forty per 
cent of the teachers in one of the district 
education associations will be members of 
the National Education Association. Mem- 
bership pledges are also coming in from 
other sections of the State. 


Several days ago I wrote the Director 
of Membership of the National Educa- 
tion Association that Kentucky would 
attempt to double its membership. He 
sent that challenge to all of the other 
states. I have just received notice that 
Texas has accepted Kentucky’s challenge 
to double her membership. Kentucky 
does not want Texas to get ahead of her. 
For that reason, friends of the National 
Education Association should join in unit- 
ing the entire profession back of the na- 
tional organization. 


No county should let the National Edu- 
ciation Association take the place of the 
Kentucky Education Association. The 
National Education Association would 
not be worth much without a solid mem- 
bership in each state in the state associa- 
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tion. For that reason, our first obligation 
is to the Kentucky Education Association 
and after that, the National Education 
Association. 


RICHARD E. JAGGERS, 


National Education Association 
Membership Director. 


A Message to All Teachers of 
Mathematics 


NE YEAR AGO the Kentucky chapter of 

the Mathematics Association of Amer- 
ica invited the Kentucky Council of 
Mathematics Teachers to participate in an 
annual meeting of the two groups whose 
purpose should be the discussion of prob- 
lems common to both secondary and col- 
lege teachers of mathematics. The sec- 
ond annual program will be presented on 
Saturday morning, October 25th, in Mc- 
Vey Hall on the University of Kentucky 
campus. It is a privilege and an obliga- 
tion of both groups of teachers to interest 
themselves in this program. Through the 
facilities of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, I invite and urge the attendance of 
every teacher of mathematics in Kentucky 
at this meeting. The program will in- 
clude something vital to the interests of 
each teacher present. 


By TRYPHENA HOWARD, 


President of the Kentucky Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics 
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se the May Day opening of the 
Defense Savings Bond Program of the 
U. S. Treasury and the turn of August, 
the people of this nation have voluntarily 
invested over a billion dollars of their 
savings in the defense of their country. 


More than a third of the billion was 
for the “People’s Bond,” an investment 
designed for the general public. Between 
May 1st and August 1st the citizens of 
Kentucky put $2,974,000 of their savings 
into the ‘People’s Bond.’ This Bond is 
the safest investment left in a shaky 
world. 


Need for the Defense Savings Bond 
Program, as the totalitarian shadow 
lengthens, increases with the speed-up in 
production, the increase in employment, 
the rise in payrolls at the nation’s fac- 
tories. 


By this midsummer the output of prod- 
ucts in the nation’s manufacturing indus- 
tries reached 161 on the Federal Reserve 
Board index. This was about 50 points 
higher than the charts showed for the 
1929 boom. Employment in manufactur- 
ing industries rose 27 per cent, according 
to the Department of Labor, between last 
summer and this, and increased 56 per 
cent in 18 defense industries. 


All this paints a picture of a nation 
gearing up machinery to equip and main- 
tain an Army to be expanded to two and 
one-half million men, a two-ocean Navy, 
and to send help to beleaguered democ- 
racies abroad. 


The bill already mounts over 50 bil- 
lion dollars, of which more than 30 bil- 
lions have already been awarded in Fed- 
eral defense contracts. The present time 
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Defense Savings Bond 


rate of spending is over a billion dollars 
a month. 

The funds, of course, are going for 
battleships and planes, tanks and muni- 
tions, training camps, guns and uniforms, 
food and medical supplies. 

It is well-nigh impossible for an ordi- 
Mary person to grasp the full size and 
complexity of the task. We must have 
new industrial plants, new machinery “to 
tool them up.” It took, for instance, nine 
months of driving speed to roll the first 
medium tank off the assembly line last 
April. And that was a record. 


It would be both unwise and impossible 
to meet the whole defense bill through 
taxation. It would be possible, but un- 
wise, to borrow vast sums from banks— 
creating a kind of “credit inflation.” The 
Defense Savings Bond Program, by enlist- 
ing the savings of individual wage earn- 
ers, not only avoids the evil of credit 
inflation, but acts as a positive check on 
price inflation. 


One of the best methods of controlling 
the dollar’s buying power, which is al- 
ready shrinking, is to take out of general 
circulation money which competes with 
defense purchases, and pushes up prices 
of raw materials. 

Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
moreover, provide a measure of future 
social security by providing us with reserve 
funds for sickness or unemployment. 
Should the school population decrease or 
the migration of families cause disloca- 
tion, teachers, in particular, will find in 
their maturing Bonds a regular source of 
income. 

Purchased at regular intervals, the 
Bonds will, in ten years, function as a 
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kind of old-age pension. The ‘People’s 
Bond,” which can be bought for $18.75, 
$37.50, $75, $375, or $750, accrues an 
interest at the rate of 2.9 per cent and can 
be cashed any time after sixty days, in 
case of emergency. 

A study of the Defense Savings Bond 
Program reveals clearly why the Treasury 
Department measures the success of the 
program in terms of the number of citi- 
zens who participate, rather than the 
amount of money invested. 

On the other hand, among the school 
children of this country the study of de- 
fense savings must be regarded primarily 
as a unique instrument of education. The 
Treasury Department is determined that 
no pressure be put on children to buy De- 
fense Savings Stamps. For it is a sad but 


inescapable fact that in every community 
there are families who cannot afford to 
save without endangering the health of 
their children. It is the essence of the demo- 
cratic spirit of this program that no child 
must be allowed to feel a social stigma 
because he is unable to buy a Stamp. 

But understanding and loyalty are not 
bought at the post office window. These 
priceless dividends will, it is hoped, en- 
rich the nation as the dimes and dollars 
swell the totals invested in Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds. It is in the classroom, under 
the inspiration and guidance of their 
teachers, that our children will learn to 
understand the meaning of the demo- 
cratic spirit—the bulwark of national de- 
fense. 





100% Enrollment 


RINCIPALS of High Schools and Pri- 

vate Secondary Schools are urged to 
send 1941-42 dues to Miss Emma J. 
Woerner, Atherton Girls High, Louisville, 
Kentucky, at once, so that we may pre- 
sent a solid front in an effort to find 
valuable group solutions to our common 
problems. The Kentucky Association of 
Secondary School Principals, a recognized 
associate of Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation, needs the active support of all prin- 
cipals of the state, if it is to do any worth- 
while job in the program for improve- 
ment of High School administration in 
Kentucky. 

Won't you take time out, now, just a 
few minutes, and write the Secretary, Miss 
Woerner? We will be just one step 
nearer to the 100% membership which is 
our goal for the coming year. 
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By PAUL B. Boyp, 


Danville, Kentucky 
Publicity Chairman for Secondary 
School Principals’ Association, K.E.A. 


Also, if you have done an especially 
good piece of work in your school or have 
met and solved a real Secondary School 
problem—why not let us have the story 
for the JOURNAL? You might give real 
help to many other school people. 


Your heartiest co-operation in this mat- 
ter will surely make for a more effective 
and helpful Principal’s Association in the 
coming year. 
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Eighteenth Annual Educational 


Conference 


And Seventh Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


WHE UNIVERSITY of Kentucky on 
Tixake: 24th and 25th will be host to 
the Eighteenth Annual Educational Con- 
ference and Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The theme of the con- 
ference this fall will ‘be ‘The Conserva- 
tion of Resources and the Improvement 
of Instruction.” Three outstanding speak- 
ers will be brought to the University for 
the general programs of the conference. 
Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard University, will 
speak on the conservation of human tre- 
sources and the improvement of instruc- 
tion; Dr. Paul Hanna, professor of edu- 
cation at Leland Stanford University, will 
speak on the conservation of material re- 
sources and the improvement of instruc- 
tion; and Mr. Tom Wallace, editor of the 
Louisville Times, will speak on “Invest- 
ment for Appearance.” 


The program as planned by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky is intended to assist 
in the program of the improvement of in- 
struction sponsored by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. John 
W. Brooker. The University hopes to 
be able to stimulate larger interest in the 
conservation of Kentucky’s resources to 
the end that all of her citizens may live 
healthier, happier, richer lives. 


In addition to the general programs on 
Friday morning and Friday evening the 
following sectional meetings will be held: 
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American Association of Teachers of 
French, Art Education, Association of 
Church Related Colleges, Attendance Off- 
cers, Business Education, College Section 
of the Association, Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities, Commission on 
Secondary Schools, Elementary Education, 
Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences, 
Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching, Kentucky Association 
of Physics Teachers, Kentucky Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Speech, Kentucky 
Section of Mathematical Association of 
America and the Kentucky Section of the 
National Council of Mathematics Teach- 
ers, Library Meeting, Music Education, 
Philosophy of Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, Registrar's Meeting, Secondary 
School Section, Special Education Associ- 
ation and Vocational Education. The 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools will hold an open 
meeting in Memorial Hall on Saturday 
morning to which all persons attending 
the conference are cordially invited. 


On another page of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of this issue, President 
Donovan is extending an invitation to all 
Kentucky schoolmen and women and to 
all citizens of the state to come to the 
University on the dates indicated and 
share with us in a program of general in- 
terest to all people interested in the de- 
velopment of Kentucky and Kentucky's 
educational program. 
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And Industry 


UR COUNTRY has changed, over a 

period of years, from an agricultural 
nation to the world’s largest industrial 
nation. A further tremendous industrial 
expansion will result from our current de- 
fense program. Already, industry is ex- 
periencing a shortage of trained men, al- 
though there are still many people 
unemployed. In fact, industry's greatest 
problem is to find good workmen. 


It might be of interest to know that of 
the more than four thousand men who 
applied for jobs last year, with one 
specific company, approximately half, 
when asked concerning the kind of work 
for which they were best qualified, replied 
that they could drive a truck. Probably 
not one out of fifty of those men was 
really a trained truck driver. The other 
' forty-nine merely were saying that they 
were not prepared to hold any kind of a 
job except unskilled labor, for which there 
is a steadily decreasing demand. Eighty 
per cent of those who apply at this con- 
cern for jobs are fitted for unskilled jobs 
only. It is presumed that the same pro- 
portion holds true for other companies. 
That situation presents a real problem. 
Probably it can be solved only through our 
public-school system. Schools should pre- 
pare young people to fit into the present- 
day economy. 


The boy who finishes high school and 
does not go to college should not have to 
seek a job as an unskilled laborer. Many 
young people, because of temperament or 
lack of physique, are utterly unfitted for 
common labor, although with proper 
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A Layman Speaks on Education 


By PAUL G. BLAZER, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


training most of them might fill better jobs 
for which there are more openings. Voca- 
tional guidance, as well as vocational 
training, should be given more emphasis 
in high schools, but this suggests the fact 
that few of the teachers in our high 
schools are equipped to give the young 
people practical advice concerning their 
vocations. The need for high school 
teachers with a better understanding of 
the economics of the world in which they 
live is a problem for all institutions of 
higher education. 


As previously mentioned, there is al- 
ready a shortage of skilled men such as 


are needed in defense industries, yet the f 


defense program is just getting started. 
Thousands of plants are being enlarged; 
scores of proposed new factories are still 
on paper. A new airplane engine plant 
now under construction near Cincinnati 
will require 11,500 skilled mechanics. The 
vast majority of the men to fill those jobs 
are yet to be trained. Dozens of other 


new plants will have similar require- } 
ments. It looks as though the bottleneck | 


in our defense program will be a lack of 
skilled young men. “Young men,” should 


be selected for they can pick up mechani- [) 


cal training much more quickly than older 
men. 
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the high school curricula be revamped 
to equip the young people to do the work 
that needs to be done? 


Many agencies, federal and state, have 
been co-operating in projects to relieve un- 
employment, but the fact must not be 
overlooked, that each year the ranks of 
the unemployed are being swelled by the 
hundreds of thousands of untrained young 
people who are arriving at the age of 
employment. It must be assumed that 
the only way to solve that problem is to 
teach them to be skilled craftsmen while 
they are still in school. Vocational train- 
ing for all who want it should be recog- 
nized as a public responsibility. New 
equipment as well as new teachers will 
be required. 

That brings up the need for more reve- 
nue for education. It is far better to raise 
money to properly train young people than 


| to be taxed to provide relief for them as 


i Of F unemployed. Why do so many people 


object to taxes especially for educational 
Probably it is because a large part 


the schools. Some people think that our 
public-school system is most undemocratic. 
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men and young women to go to college 
and too little emphasis on the needs of 
that vastly larger group, who, because of 
limited finances or limited mental capacity, 
must go to work. Since schools are in the 
hands of educated people, and one is 
prone to think in terms of one’s own life, 
it is easy to understand why undue con- 
sideration may be given to the two hun- 
dred thousand young men and women 
who graduate from college each year, and 
too little thought to the rest of the two 
million young people of corresponding 
age whose lives are still ahead of them. 
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It is difficult to outline the needed apti- 
tude tests or the dozens of vocational 
courses required in the high schools to 
best equip those millions of young people 
who must become industrial workers, but 
it is quite probable that the progress to 
date has been woefully inadequate. 


If practical and adequate training in 
crafts is to be given, the students who re- 
ceive that training either must give up 
other courses or they must spend more 
years in school. Probably there should 
be a combination of the two, although it 
is possible that more work could be 
covered in high school, if, with the aid of 
aptitude tests, students were directed to 
courses for which they are better fitted. 
Certainly there must be no reduction in 
work in the fundamentals of English, or 
in those subjects which prepare for good 
citizenship, or in mathematics as related 
to vocational training. Certainly some 
high schools are beginning to use a com- 
bined algebra and geometry textbook 
which is designed to assist in applying 
mathematics to mechanical and technical 
training. Right, there, however, is found 
the problem of college-entrance require- 
ments. 


Graduation from vocational courses 
should qualify for college entrance in cor- 
responding continuing courses in engineer- 
ing, business administration, and similar 
subjects. It is believed that this is being 
taken care of by technical schools. There 
should be no unnecessary distinction be- 
tween the graduates of the two kinds of 
high school courses, such as the giving of 
a diploma to one kind of graduate and 
only a certificate to the other. The two 
kinds of diplomas should have equal rank. 
Probably special provision should be made 
for intermediate training for the person 
who graduates from high school with a 
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vocational-training diploma and later de- 
cides to take a college liberal arts course. 


Logically, there is no reason why there 
should be idle capital and idle men coin- 
cident with the unfilled wants of millions 
of underprivileged people. In the opinion 
of some, one of the important causes of 
the economic dislocations of recent years 
has been the failure of the educational 
system to equip young people to do the 
kind of work that is required by the pres- 
ent industrial civilization. Education has 
not kept pace with industrial progress. 
An ideal economy would be one in which 
there would be a perfect meshing of the 
work to be done to satisfy human desires 
and of the supply of trained people to do 
that work. To the extent that jobs fail 
to match the people trained to do those 
jobs, there will be unemployment accom- 
panied by human needs that are unfilled. 


To obtain a better matching up of jobs 
and of people, there must be a breaking 
down of the feeling of social distinction 
between those who pursue the learned 
professions and those who work with 
their hands. Perhaps that feeling is often 
fostered in ‘the classrooms. Fortunately, 
within industry that distinction is rapidly 
disappearing, if only because the average 
office clerk holding a white-collar job re- 
ceives less pay than the mechanic in the 
plant. Every employer knows that. there 


is just as much loyalty and just as much » 


character and Christian spirit to be found 
in the man in overalls as in the employee 
in the office. 

Maybe artificial social distinctions be- 
tween different occupations account for 
some of the overcrowding of certain 
professions. It is suspected that some of 
the dissatisfaction with our economic sys- 
tem springs from the fact that many peo- 
ple who would have made good foremen 
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or supervisors in some plant or office are 
living an unsatisfactory existence as in- 
adequately paid members of one of the 
learned professions. It will be impossi- 
ble to get away from the laws of supply 
and demand. 

There is no justification for paying 
some of the teachers in our public schools 
less than the minimum wages permitted 
under wages and hours law while there is 
a shortage of brickmasons at $12 per day 
for an eight-hour day, and good river 
pilots earn $100 per week with more jobs 
open than there are trained men avail- 
able. Dozens of similar examples could 
be mentioned. The problem of directing 
young people toward the right jobs and 
then training them to fill those jobs offers 
a real challenge to educators of today. 


That this country has many un- 
employed, while the physical needs of still 
greater numbers are poorly provided for, 
is often pointed to as an indictment of the 
system of private enterprise, but in the 
opinion of many, the responsibility lies 
fully as much with the educational system 
and its administration as with industry. 


Some believe that modern industry is 
seldom understood by people outside of 
industry. Industry is constantly chang- 
ing; it isn’t the same as it was twenty or 
ten or even five years ago. Enlightened 
corporate management looks upon itself 
not principally as a barterer or as a task- 
master of employees, but as an industrial 
engineer trying to co-ordinate many differ- 
ent forces and endeavoring to correlate 
and focus on each day’s problems the ac- 
cumulated information from many fields 
of knowledge. Above all, successful 
management must be an unbiased arbitra- 
tor between the interests of employees, the 
interests of stockholders and the demands 


(Continued on page 43) 
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N ORDER to understand the growth 

of any activity of a school, the philoso- 
phy of the faculty of that school regard- 
ing the development of its pupils must 
first be known. In order to get an under- 
standing of the real value of the guid- 
ance program in Calhoun School, the 
philosophy of the faculty must first be 
stated. 


The Calhoun School faculty believes 
that a good school is an environment in 
which every individual can develop suc- 
cessfully his own abilities, interests, apti- 
tudes, and goals for the greatest good of 
himself and others. It is an environment 
for children; development of which is di- 
rected co-operatively by administrators, 
teachers, children, parents, society, and the 
state, for the good of the community at 
large by the promotion of the principles 
and spirit of the American democracy. It 
recognizes that each child is an individual, 
with needs, abilities, interests, aptitudes, 
and goals; thus, no fixed formula of sub- 
jects, experiences, methods, or materials 
can be used for all pupils. It recognizes 
that each child differs from every other 
child, causing each child to be thought of 
as an individual problem. Emphasis 1s 
placed stimulating the growth of children 
in knowledge, skills, habits, attitudes, 
worthy goals, interests, appreciations, 
tastes, and ideals. 


As the number of pupils enrolled in 
Calhoun School had become so large that 
it was impossible for the pupils to receive 
the individual attention that the faculty 
felt that they needed, a definite guidance 
department was organized for the school 
at the beginning of the 1939-1940 school 
year. 
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Making a Guidance Program Function 


By Marcery L. SETTLE, 
Calhoun, Kentucky 


An extra room for a guidance office was 
built in the school building, and two mem- 
bers of the faculty, a man, and a woman, 
were designated as directors of the pro- 
gram. During the 1939-1940 school year 
the activities of the guidance program 
were centered upon the pupils of grades 
7 to 12 inclusive, and during the 1940- 
1941 year the program was broadened to 
include the pupils from grades 1 to 12 
inclusive. 

The guidance program is based on the 
five types; educational, health, character, 
vocational, avocational. 

Some of the best types of guidance 
work done in the school is by the class- 
room and home room teachers, so the 
guidance department tries to plan and to 
furnish material that these teachers can 
work most effectively with their respective 
groups. 

That the faculty of the schoo] may have 
sufficient information about the pupils, 
an individual folder is kept for each pupil 
enrolled in the school. 

The folders for high school pupils 
contain pictures of the pupils and these 
information blanks; personnel, goal, study 
program, health, record, interest inven- 
tory, social program, and vocational. They 
also contain the front page of all standard 
tests taken by the pupils, an account of 
the disciplinary record of the pupils, and 
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a brief record of all guidance conferences 
held with the pupils. 

In addition to the material contained in 
the folders, a cumulative scholarship rec- 
ord card is kept for each pupil. 

The folders for the grade pupils con- 
tain the pictures of the pupils and per- 
sonnel record blanks. A cumulative 
scholarship record card is also kept for 
these pupils. 

All these folders are filed in the guid- 
ance office-and the members of the faculty 
have access to them. 

When a pupil leaves school a with- 
drawal sheet is filled out, and placed in 
the folder. The folder is then filed with 
the withdrawal list. 

For the graduates of the school a grad- 
uate record sheet is made, placed in the 
folders, and these folders are filed in the 
graduate list. 

Both the withdrawal and the graduate 
files are often consulted for information 
about former pupils of the school. 

At least two different mental tests are 
given to all pupils in Calhoun School of 
grades 7 to 12 and one test to the pupils 
of grades 3 to 6. These records are filed 
in the folders of the pupils to show their 
ability as indicated by these tests. When 
achievement tests are given to the pupils 
of grades 3 to 8, the records of these 
tests are placed in the pupils’ folders, and 
become a part of the record of the pupils. 


I. EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By individual and group conferences, 
and through the home room meetings an 
attempt is made to have each pupil take 
the course in high school which will 
probably be of most benefit to him. After 
the courses are selected continual effort is 
exerted to help the pupils to get as much 
as possible from the various subjects. 
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By having the pupils plan the program 
of school subjects for their high school 
course soon after they enter grade nine, 
and by changing these programs when the 
need arises, the pupils tend to select the 
most profitable courses for them as in- 
dividuals. 


The Junior and Senior National Honor 
Societies of the school keep the value of 
excellent scholarship before the students. 
By helping the pupils to plan their study 
programs, better scholarship is made pos- 
sible for the pupils. 

At the close of each grading period the 
teachers give the guidance directors a list 
of the pupils in their classes that they 
think could do better school work. The 
guidance directors have individual confer- 
ences with these pupils and try to help 
the pupils to overcome their difficulties 
in their class work. 

The Ryan Disparity technique has been 
worked out for the school over a period 
of years, and the ranking of each pupil 
in scholarship is compared with the possi- 
ble ranking that he could make as shown 
by this technique. Individual conferences 
are held with the pupils who have a minus 
disparity, and an attempt is made to get 
them to bring their scholarship ranking at 
least up to the rank for the average of 
their group in school. 

The school takes part each year in the 
Scholarship Tests sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the pupils con- 
sider it quite an honor to be selected to 
take part in these contests. 


II. HEALTH GUIDANCE 


During the 1939-1940 school year com- 
plete physical examinations, including 
blood tests, were given to all the pupils 
of the school by the doctor and nurses 
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of the McLean County Health Depart- 
ment. 

Physical education classes for both boys 
and girls are a part of the curriculum of 
the school. The idea of good health, its 
attainment, and its value is stressed in the 
classes in health and hygiene and the 
science courses of the school. 

The entire faculty of the school tries 
to make the physical conditions of the 
school generally as healthful as possible 
and by health programs and health teach- 
ing to make the pupils health conscious. 


III. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A very nice vocational library has been 
collected by the guidance department, and 
the pupils constantly ask for and study 
books concerning the vocations in which 
they are interested. 

Individual and group vocational con- 
ferences are held with the pupils and an 
attempt is made to help the pupils to 
make fitting vocational choices. The girls 
of the 11th and 12th grades make a field 
trip each year and visit a number of in- 
dustrial plants in Owensboro; where they 
see the actual working conditions in some 
of the industries. Also the Senior Class 
is allowed to visit one or more colleges 
each year so that these pupils may have 
an opportunity to get a view of college 
life. 

Effort is made to help the pupils who 
graduate from the school to secure jobs 
for themselves and the guidance depart- 
ment has been very successful in obtain- 
ing student aid for the graduates of the 
school who wish to enter college. This is 
evidenced by the fact that 16 per cent 
of the 50 graduates of 1940 are continu- 
ing their schooling this year. 


IV. GUIDANCE FOR CHARACTER 


Character development is fostered by 
such clubs as the “Hi Y,’ Girl Reserves 
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and National Honor Society. The annual 
Bible Study Classes are sponsored for the 
boys and the girls separately. Also home 
room meetings and assembly programs 
constantly stress the idea of character de- 
velopment. 


Group and individual conferences with 
the pupils encourage the development of 
the better traits of character and stress 
the idea of becoming citizens worthy to 
live in a democracy. 


V. AVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Since the pupils must be trained to use 
their leisure time in a profitable manner, 
the guidance program also includes ac- 
quiring pupil avocations as well as voca- 
tions. 

Music is stressed in the curriculum of 
the school, and pupils are encouraged to 
learn music for the pleasure they will de- 
rive from it. Good reading material in 
the form of books and magazines is placed 
before the pupils, and the teachers of 
English try to develop a love for 
reading as a leisure time activity. 


The club program of the school offers 
the pupils an opportunity to develop their 
various hobbies. 


School parties, banquets, picnics, and 
programs enable the pupils to have some 
social life in connection with their school 
life, and these affairs help to train the 
pupils for participation in the social life 
of their communities. 

Probably the one most important re- 
sult of the guidance program of Calhoun 
School thus far is that it has centered 
the interests of the entire faculty upon 
the needs of the students as individuals 
for “When education helps an individual 
to discover his own powers and limita- 
tions and shows him how to get out of 
his heredity its largest and best possibili- 
ties, it will fulfill its real function.” 
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What’s the Trouble? 


A Roll Call of the States Reveals What Troubles Them Most 


ALABAMA 


To teach each child the meaning of 
American Citizenship. 


ARIZONA 


Retirement, tenure, adaptation of cur- 
ricula to defense needs, and equitable 
distribution of State School Funds. 


ARKANSAS 
Larger administrative units with ade- 
quate financial support. 


CALIFORNIA 
Adjustment to and co-operation and co- 
ordination of the local and state pro- 
grams of education and the Federal edu- 
cational and semi-educational agencies. 


COLORADO 


A better system for the support and ad- 
ministration of the smaller schools of 
the state, more state aid, teacher retire- 
ment, and teacher tenure. 


DELAWARE 
Retirement fund, and to care for over- 
crowded schools in the suburbs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Single salary schedule. 


FLORIDA 
Adequate salary schedule for properly 
trained teachers. 


GEORGIA 
We need money. 


HAWAII 


Interpretation and evaluation of a re- 
cently completed survey. 
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IDAHO 
Proper financing of its schools. 


ILLINOIS 


Tax delinquency, tax distribution, and 
new types of taxes. 


INDIANA 
Adjustment of the curriculum. 
IOWA 
Modernization of our educational ma- 
chinery. 
KANSAS 
To encourage widespread participation 
of our teachers in the program. 
KENTUCKY 
Adequate finances. 
LOUISIANA 
Adding a twelfth year. 
MAINE 
More money for education. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Solid public relations. 


MICHIGAN 
To secure adequate funds, and to secure 
a more scientific procedure for the as- 
sessment of property. 


MINNESOTA 
Distribution of State Aids. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Federal aid. 


MISSOURI 
Financial economy and curricular ade- 
quacy, teacher retirement and tenure 
laws. 
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MONTANA 
Adequate funds equitably distributed. 


NEBRASKA 


Greater understanding by both teachers 
and laymen of the meaning of schools 
and public education. 


NEVADA 


State-wide financial support for High 
Schools and increased state support for 
Elementary Schools. 


NEW JERSEY 
State aid for schools. 


NEW YORK 


Defend its schools against unwarranted 
attacks. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Revamping of the curriculum to include 
these two items: 
1. Twelfth year. 


2. Double the work in vocational 
education. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Keep alive the conviction that the 
schools must be financially supported. 


OHIO 
Need of an intelligent and active sup- 
port of education both in finance and 
in sentiment. 


OKLAHOMA 


To develop more leaders with vision 
and integrity to carry on an effective 
public relations program. 


OREGON 
Financial support. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A retention of 20,900 members in the 


N. E. A. plus selling the N. E. A. to 
the other 40,000 Pennsylvania teachers. 
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PUERTO RICO 
Facilities to all the children of school 
age. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Greater financial assistance. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Federal aid. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
School financial support. 


TENNESSEE 
Retirement System. 


TEXAS 
Tenure law for teachers. 


UTAH 
Overall tax limitation law on real prop- 
erty. 


VERMONT 
Equalize the salaries of rural and town 
or city teachers. 


VIRGINIA 
Better salaries. 


WASHINGTON 
Adequate financial support. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Sources of revenues for building pur- 
poses. 


WISCONSIN 


Undermining of public education by 
groups who would subordinate educa- 
tional needs to defense expenditures. 


WYOMING 
Retirement. 
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Kentucky’s Sesquicentennial 


N 1942, the people of Kentucky will 

celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of the Commonwealth. The cele- 
bration will commemorate, not a single 
event, but a series of events. Kentucky's 
natal day was June 1, 1792, but before 
that date had arrived it was necessary, in 
order to attain the full stature of inde- 
pendent statehood, that the terms of sep- 
aration from the parent State of Virginia 
should be agreed upon, that the admis- 
sion of the new state into the Federal 
Union should be authorized by the na- 
tional Congress, and that a form of gov- 
ernment should be framed by elected 
representatives of the freemen of Ken- 
tucky. All of this was accomplished by 
the compact with Virginia of December 
18, 1789, by the Act of Admission of 
February 4, 1791, and by the Constitution 
adopted by the convention held in Dan- 
ville, in April, 1792. 


Following these indispensable prelim- 
inaries, provision had to be made for set- 
ting the new government in motion by 
electing legislative and executive officers 
to carry it on. Such elections were held 
in the month of May, 1792; and, com- 
mencing on June 4, 1792, at Lexington, 
the government of Kentucky was duly 
organized and its machinery put into 
operation. The seat of government re- 
mained at Lexington for about a year. 
It was there that the first Governor, Isaac 
Shelby, was inaugurated, and there the 
first two sessions of the Legislature were 
held in June and November, 1792. 


At the formation of the commonwealth, 
Kentucky had nine counties, all estab- 
lished by Virginia, namely, Fayette, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Nelson, Bourbon, Mercer, 
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By SAMUEL M. WILSON, 


Chairman, Kentucky 
Sesquicentennial Commission 


Madison, Mason, and Woodford. Out of 
these original counties there have since 
been carved 111 additional counties, so 
that the state now has a total of 120 
counties, many more than any other state 
of comparable size in the Union. 


During 1792, seven new counties were 
formed, namely, Washington, Scott, 
Shelby, Logan, Green, Clark, and Hardin. 


Under the first constitution, with the 
exception of the law-makers, practically 
all officers, both civil and military, and 
all judicial officers were appointed by the 
Governor, but the laws of Virginia, with 
the courts to administer them, were con- 
tinued in force until August 10, 1792. 
By that time the immediately necessary 
laws for Kentucky and the officers 
charged with their execution had been 
provided and the new commonwealth was 
fully equipped for self-government. 


From this it can readily be seen, if one 
will but draw upon his memory and im- 
agination to fill the gaps, that the year 
1792 was crowded with significant events, 
which now, a century and a half later, are 
every way worthy of commemoration. Not 
only so, but the antecedent and _ subse- 
quent annals of the commonwealth 
throughout the momentous years of its 
history contain a rich record of distin- 
guished personages and noteworthy 
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events, the revival and dissemination of 
which may well excite the interest, com- 
mand the admiration, and stimulate the 
patriotism of Kentuckians everywhere dur- 
ing the sesquicentennial year. 


No greater contribution to the vital 
cause of national preparedness and na- 
tional defense can be made than this of 
ministering to a healthy state-pride and 
fostering an unshakable love of one’s 
country. More than ever before our 
Republic needs unity of thought, of pur- 
pose, and of action, not wayward im- 
pulses, divided counsels, and a confusion 
of tongues. 

“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 

The Governor of Kentucky, acting un- 
der the authority of a joint resolution of 
the General Assembly, has appointed a 
commission of nine members to formulate 
and co-ordinate plans for an appropriate 
sesquicentennial celebration next year. 
Already a good beginning has been made 
by this commission and its work is mak- 
ing substantial progress. But in order to 
achieve success, it needs the co-operation 
of all the civic, social, and educational 
organizations of the state. In particular 
it seeks the active aid and assistance of the 
teachers of Kentucky and of the Kentucky 
Education Association, which embodies 
and symbolizes the intellectual aims and 
aspirations of those whose high mission it 
is to guide and promote the instruction 
and quicken the minds of our youth. The 
hope of the Commission is that this great 
body of capable and conscientious men 
and women in the schools, whether pri- 
mary, intermediate, or collegiate, and of 
every grade and denomination may lend 
their influence and, by every practicable 
means, give their whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support to the laudable purposes 
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and objectives of the coming celebration. 
Not one or a few counties, but every 
county in Kentucky should have a part 
in the general scheme of these celebra- 
tions. Not a single central celebration, 
but many local celebrations, designed to 
accentuate and magnify local, as well as 
state-wide, historic events, are contem- 
plated and planned as the outstanding 
goal of the Sesquicentennial Commission. 
It invites and urges every county, every 
locality, and, above all, every school 
teacher throughout the length and breadth 
of the commonwealth to join hands and 
help in this great common enterprise. It 
wants the history of Kentucky, from its 
earliest beginnings down to the present 
time, to be given a preferred place in the 
classroom and lecture hall of every in- 
stitution of learning during the school 
year of 1941-1942. 

For information or suggestions as to 
specific matters, any reader may address 
the Chairman or Dr. U. R. Bell, Execu- 
tive Secretary, of the Kentucky Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, 159 Barr Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 





Highest Ambition of Every 
Good Teacher 


“The highest ambition of every good 
teacher is to be excelled by his pupils. 
The one thing he wants more than any- 
thing else is that those whom he teaches 
will surpass him in every respect—in 
brains, character, achievement. As every 
normal father is prouder of his son’s suc- 
cess than of his own, is made happier by 
his son’s accomplishments than by his own 
independent work, so every normal 
teacher looks with happiness and pride 
on the success of those who were once 
his students.”"—William Lyon Phelps. 
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What's Wrong With Miss Sadie? 


ISS SADIE taught the fourth grade. 

Miss Julia supervised all elementary 
grades including Miss Sadie’s fourth 
grade. Miss Julia struck a pleasant chord 
of response in every elementary teacher’s 
heart . . . but not Miss Sadie’s! Miss 
Julia found every elementary teacher 
eager to co-operate with suggestions for 
improvement of classroom, work, disci- 
pline, or self . . . but not Miss Sadie! 


Miss Sadie continued to leave all shades 
drawn and turn on the lights; to close 
all doors and windows and build up a 
huge fire in September and May; to look 
upon every child in the classroom 
with cold-blue suspicion boring through 
those inevitable steel-rimmed glasses into 
their tiny hearts chilling and killing all 
initiative and natural expression; to be 
found parked in the principal’s office each 
morning, noon, and night with a petty, 
peevish problem that one of her own 
pupils could have solved with a little 
prompting; to repeat in minute detail to 
the very few of her ilk thereabouts the 
very intimate problems concerning the 
home life of some of her less fortunate 
youngsters. Drooling, and flapping her 
mouth like a “monkey eating peanuts,” 
she would repeat an unfounded rumor 
that little Jimmie Jones, age nine, was 
born out of wedlock, and that was why 
he was so bright. 


Miss Sadie continued to blow into the 
principal’s office like an evil breeze from 
a foul quagmire the instant Miss Julia 
had gone from her room, calling upon 
God and the Angel Gabriel to witness 
the fact that she had given the “‘best years 
of her life to her children,” ‘“‘sacrificed 
her all on the Altar of Education,” and 
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College Heights 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


then have to be humiliated by that ‘‘Jeze- 
bel’s” criticisms! (Miss Julia heightened 
the color of an otherwise pale face with 
a little rouge, was always trim, neat, sym- 
pathetic, and very intelligent and well- 
trained—and the humiliation was very 
seldom other than an oft repeated sugges- 
tion that it would be better for the eyes 
of her pupils if she would regulate the 
shades). 


Miss Sadie taught a Sunday school 
class of very scared little boys who sat 
in little red chairs with fast beating hearts, 
listening to the everlasting flames of hell 
crackling and reaching up to scorch theit 
toes. She sat in the front row at church 
Sunday mornings and Sunday nights, nod- 
ding her head emphatically at every men- 
tion of hell-fire or something hot. She 
was known by the ancient members of 
the school board and town as a “good 
Christian woman.” A “good Christian 
woman” who killed the spirit of little 
children, squelched their desires, locked 
up natural tendencies, flayed initiative, in- 
stilled suspicion and the ability to act sur- 
reptitiously, caused inhibitions and frus- 
trations that in later years gnawed into 
the vitals of some of the weaker nervous 
systems and sent them to psychopathic 
wards. A “good Christian woman” who 
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believed every principle of the Great 
Teacher. 

What's wrong with Miss Sadie? Miss 
Sadie is a perspicuous artifact of her own 
teaching. In short, Miss Sadie had a Miss 
Sadie for a teacher when she was a little 
girl . . . at that age when the facial con- 
tour silhouettes the shadow of the com- 
ing man and woman, and when the con- 
tour of the eager little soul and heart sil- 
houettes the personality of the mature 
man and woman. 

Miss Sadie’s name is legion. Miss Sadie 
is incurable. Present-day society precludes 
a mild horsewhipping and a forced 
marriage. 


We will agree that Miss Sadie’s job 
should be taken from her; that she should 
be sent to Patagonia as a missionary. She 
would christianize that territory. Most 
assuredly she would scare the devil out 
of the natives! 


We will agree also that Miss Sadie 
will keep her job! 


District Meetings 


i OFFICERS of the various districts of 
the K. E. A. are preparing splendid 
programs for the fall meetings. The fol- 
lowing nationally-known names will be 
headliners in various districts: 


Central District: 
Mr. Maurice Mitchell 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
Miss Ruth Cunningham 


Fifth District: 
W. Gayle Starnes 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
Third District: 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
Mrs. Josephine Lowman 
Dr. Earl Enyeart Harper 
Mrs. Georgia McAdams Clifford 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde 


Northern District: 
Dr. Hans Leonhardt 





Dates and Places of District 


Meetings for 1941 


District Date Place 
FirsT October 10-11 Murray, Ky. 
SECOND October 17 Madisonville, Ky. 
THIRD October 2-3 Bowling Green, Ky. 
FouRTH October 17 Elizabethtown, Ky. 
FIFTH November 7 Louisville, Ky. 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND October 9-10 Somerset, Ky. 
NORTHERN November 7 Covington, Ky. 
CENTRAL October 3 Richmond, Ky. 
EASTERN November 6-7-8 Ashland, Ky. 
Upper KENTUCKY RIVER October 9-10 Hazard, Ky. 
UpprER CUMBERLAND October 9-10 Barbourville, Ky. 


UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 


October 24-25 


Lexington, Ky. 
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School Publicity 
In a Small High School 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to dis- 

cuss a few of the ways in which the 
Principal of a small consolidated high 
school system can go about the building 
up and maintenance of a good reputation 
for his school. In accomplishing this aim, 
the school must, first, deserve a good 
reputation and, second, the principal must 
have the confidence and co-operation of 
the teaching staff and pupils in order io 
interpret the school successfully to the 
community. The principal must be sold 
on the school himself. He should know 
the school thoroughly, such as its objec- 
tives and aims, and how the school sys- 
tem can best serve the interests and needs 
of the pupils and the community at large. 
It is absolutely essential that the princi- 
pal holds the confidence of his teachers 
and pupils. It is imposisble to say how 
this can be done. No two individuals 
would accomplish it the same way. A few 
general characteristics might be given, 
such as, honesty, sympathy, good cheer, 
a clear-cut knowledge of what he is 
doing, and a sincere interest in the efforts 
of all concerned. 


Thomas E. Benner says, “Two princi- 
ples serve to define limits within which 
publicity and public relations programs 
may be carried on in the most conserva- 
tive institution. The first principle is that 
each item in these programs must be, in 
context and connotation, an honest report 
of activities, aims, methods, achievements, 
or needs of the institution. The second is 
that the total of these programs must re- 
flect the relative emphasis which, in the 
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Principal, Minerva High School, 
Minerva, Kentucky 


life of the institution itself, is placed on 
the several phases of that life.” 


Only in comparatively recent years has 
the average school administrator given 
any particular thought to a definite pub- 
lic-relations policy. The importance of 
such a policy is generally recognized tu- 
day by school administrators and in many 
places, large enough, there have been de- 
partments organized for the sole purpose 
of developing and maintaining the best 
possible relationship between the public 
and the schools. Again we find these aims 
illustrated when Dieterich says that in de- 
veloping a wholesome relationship be- 
tween the public and the schools depends, 
first, upon developing a splendid schocl 
system and second, upon the honest, ef- 
fective, and straightforward interpretation 
of that system, its methods and needs, to 
the public. 


The purpose of publicity, a necessity in 
democracy, is enlightenment. Publicity 1s 
an aspect of education. Education has been 
somewhat slow to appreciate fully the 
possibilities in publicity and in the obliga- 
tions the schools have in bringing to their 
patrons the problems, the work and the 
achievement of the schools. The news- 
paper is the most potent and in many re- 
spects the most neglected agency for the 
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development of public relations in school 
affairs. 

Mr. Engelhardt says, ‘Techniques of 
publicity are of two kinds: those which 
make their appeal for an immediate favor- 
able response and those which aim at de- 
veloping a continuous, growing, and more 
or less permanent interest.” 


Educational publicity should always be 
directed to soliciting the best response 
from the people. The public should be 
convinced by the obvious logic of the facts 
presented that the proposals are desirable, 
and that the portrayal of the school work 
is true to fact. One can expect educa- 
tional administrators to maintain high 
ethical standards in the materials submit- 
ted for public consumption. School pub- 
licity ought to meet the level of interest 
and intelligence to which it is addressed. 
There are those who hold that support 
would be greatly decreased if the whole 
truth were told about schools. In the 
long run this cannot be. An_ honest, 
frank, and clear presentation of facts will 
generally gain support. If other means 
must be used, it is evidence that ‘the 
public has probably been misinformed 
during some previous period. 


Again Mr. Engelhardt says that, the 
public will support schools when it is 
favorably impressed by the _ services 
rendered. The public, as a whole, is not 
analytical, discriminating or critical. Basic 
to planning a publicity program is the un- 


derstanding of the public attitude toward 


the school in the individual community. 
Traditions are cherished and prejudices 
should not be agitated. Methods adopted 
should bring satisfactory response in the 
community. 

Cox and Langfitt say, ‘“The best ‘de- 
fensive is a good offensive’ as a great 
football coach said. The best way to deal 
with undeserved public criticism of the 
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schools is to set up co-operative enter- 
prises calculated to win the active support 
of public groups for the positive program 
of the school. Adverse criticism may not 
die out, but enthusiasm of the public for 
some aspect or other of the activities of 
the schools will make it impotent—un- 
less, indeed, such criticism is on actual and 
fundamental deficiencies in the policies of 
the schools.” 


Items of interest about a school are 
largely seasonal. A calendar should be 
drawn up and prepared, carrying the news 
events anticipated. The responsibility for 
right interpretation of the schools to the 
public rests with the school rather than 
with the press. News need not be wholly 
or even largely of the spectacular type, 
such as basketball dope, social happen- 
ings, or personals. There are news values 
in ideas as well as incidents, and in crea- 


_tive work of the school as well as in its 


more spectacular happenings. 


Cubberley says that, educational prog- 
ress necessitates that our schools often 
must take a position in advance of the 
conceptions as to educational needs of the 
average intelligence of the community in 
which the school is located, and it is im- 
portant that the schools, through their 
agencies, keep the people close to the 
school. This means an entirely different 
thing from keeping the school close to the 
people. The former calls for leadership 
and constructive statesmanship. The lat- 
ter is the cry of the time server and the 
man of little competence. 


How then is the writer going to de- 
velop a successful publicity program in his 
school? Since his school is a small one, 
the responsibility of such a program rests 
on his shoulders. The activities for de- 
veloping a program and the promotion of 
school publicity will fall into two fields 
between which no definite lines can be 
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drawn. They are, first, those activities 
which are carried out as a part of the or- 
ganized and co-ordinated program of the 
entire county system and, second, those 
activities which are carried out by the 
principal and his staff within his own 
school. Fowlkes says, ‘‘Chief function of 
school publicity is that of educating the 
public with respect to all branches of the 
school system.” 


What channels of information may be 
used to promote these two activities to 
the best advantage? 


1. THE PRINCIPAL 

Anything which brings into public eye 
any particular school either favorably or 
unfavorably, reflects likewise upon the 
system as a whole. Continuous presenta- 
tion of publicity material must’ be in 
usable form. The principal must see 
that the reports are rendered promptly 
and accurately. In the principal’s annual 
report the public gets a true picture of 
the year’s work. In this report particular 
emphasis to phases of work which deserve 
special mention because of outstanding 
accomplishments may be given. Not only 
should this report be made to the Super- 
intendent and the Board of Education but 
mimeographed copies should be sent to 
the patrons. 


2. FACULTY AS A CHANNEL OF 
PUBLICITY 


If the faculty is impressed at the open- 
ing of school by the principal in regard 
to his ability of organization and a know!- 
edge of what is to be done, much can be 
accomplished toward winning the co- 
operation of the entire staff toward pro- 
moting favorable publicity. They should 
be kept informed of the proceedings and 
what is to be expected of them. Through 
broad sympathy, just dealings, and fine 
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understanding, good will and hearty co- 
operation will be established and as a re- 
sult, an agent of favorable school pub- 
licity will be established. 


3. THE PUPIL AS A CHANNEL OF 
PUBLICITY 

The most important and the most im- 
mediate channel of school publicity is the 
pupil. The parents learn more, good or 
evil, about the school through the pupil 
than any other way. A good beginning 
can be very impressive on the pupil and 
will go a long way toward establishing a 
splendid attitude between the parents and 
the school. Bill tells daddy and mother 
everything that takes place that first day. 
A good beginning does not necessarily 
mean that favorable publicity will be last- 
ing unless there is an efficient continua- 
tion of that good beginning. The princi- 
pal and staff that deal fairly and effec- 
tively with pupils in all things means 
favorable publicity. 


4. THE SCHOOL PAPER AS A CHAN- 
NEL OF PUBLICITY 


The school newspaper gives true pic- 
tures of school activities. It is also one 
of the best mediums of advertising the 
school has. Its ideals should be the ob- 
jectives of the school program. It is im- 
perative that it finds a place in the home 
of every patron. 


5. THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER AS A 
CHANNEL OF PUBLICITY 


The administrator must co-operate with 
the press if he wants co-operation from 
the press. It is essential that the reporters 
get the news firsthand and not after it 
gets old. It will be found that the local 
newspaper wants the school news. It is 
good copy for them. If they are given 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Some Advantages of the Newer 
Concepts in Education 


O MANY PEOPLE the newer concepts 

in education mean “paint, paste and 
putter,” a soft, undisciplined activity lack- 
ing sequence and system which disparages 
the past and makes little preparation for 
the future. To others it means a ‘“Do- 
as-you-please” philosophy in education 
which finds no counterpart in life. But 
these are misconceptions. Sensible school 
men have always realized that a child 
even in the kindergarten cannot be al- 
lowed to do just as he pleases when he 
cannot go outside the classroom and cross 
the street without waiting for a red light. 
The newer concepts in education are based 
too definitely upon findings from life it- 
self for any such extreme notions to be- 
come a permanent part of the program. 
As some of the advantages of the newer 
procedures are outlined perhaps some of 
the misconceptions can be clarified. 


1. One of the first advantages of the 
newer concepts is that attention is cen- 
tered on the child and his needs rather 
than upon any one subject. Not that the 
child is led to think he is the center of 
attention, someone on a pedestal with 
everything deferred to him. Life does 
not treat anyone like that. The newer 
concepts ask that teachers instead of being 
subject matter specialists teaching sub- 
jects be specialists in child development 
teaching children. They teach not a class 
but twenty or thirty individual children. 
They are alert to each child’s needs, his 
strengths and weaknesses, and in the light 
of individual need can give health, social, 
emotional, moral, and vocational guidance 
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By G. TURNER HICcKs, 


Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 


as well as intellectual and educational 
guidance. 


2. The newer education is based upon 
faith in human intelligence as a basis for 
determining plans of action. From the 
earliest grades through college students 
are asked to think, to plan, to make sug- 
gestions and to participate in the planning 
and carrying out of activities. Instead of 
children sitting in a docile, passive man- 
ner listening to what the teacher says they 
are asked to think. It is real training in 
democratic living. No dictator outlines 
exactly what is to be done but there is 
a mutual exchange of ideas. (One won- 
ders if a dictator could become established 
in a land where such educational policies 
are followed.) In the more metropolitan 
areas children of all nationalities think 
and plan together. Human intelligence is 
respected and if an idea or suggestion 
is good it is respected whether the pupil 
expressing it is from Poland, Japan, 
Sweden, or Italy. This lays the founda- 
tion for co-operative movements or en- 
terprises in adult life. 


3. Another advantage is that present- 
day education is trying to bring about a 
balance between training in how to think 
and what to think. At an early period in 
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American education pupils were taught 
what to think. Life remained much the 
same from one generation to another and 
such teaching could somewhat be justi- 
fied. As society became more dynamic 
future needs could not be forecast and em- 
phasis was placed on training pupils how 
to think and how to solve problems aris- 
ing in varied situations. For a time in- 
doctrination of any kind was scorned. 
Today we realize that there are certain 
things basic to any civilization. Certain 
ideas or ideals must be cherished or civili- 
zation itself will perish. Certain eternal 
verities such as truth, beauty, goodness, 
honesty, and honor must be taught. They 
give points of anchor in a changing 
world. Thus, the newer concepts stress a 
balance between how and what to. think. 


4. Learning, today, is linked to a 
meaningful purpose in terms of pupils’ 
daily experiences. Instead of assigning so 
many pages in a textbook or so many of 
the multiplication tables to learn, the 
teacher and pupils undertake an activity 
which will call for the knowledge in those 
pages or the use of the multiplication 
tables. The fundamentals of arithmetic 
are learned by helping run a school bank, 
or by measuring materials for tables, 
chairs, bookcases. The child learns the 
fundamental combinations because he has 
a felt need for them. Often when the 
need is felt the students may see that it 
will save time to know the multiplication 
tables, and in the most progressive school 
one may find short drill for effective mas- 
tery, but the approach is different. Another 
example of linking learning to life is in 
the study of government. Instead of 
reading about government and thinking 
of it as something remote and in a text- 
book, students participate in school gov- 
ernment, visit a governmental agency, or 
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follow a real election with sample ballots. 
If debates are held and addresses given on 
vital issues pupils are given training in 
written and spoken English, in looking up 
material, in interviewing leading thinkers, 
in following parliamentary procedures as 
well as vital training in local, state, and 
national government. Artistic living is 
learned by making the schoolroom artis- 
tic. Names of flowers are learned by 
planting a flower garden or growing 
flowers in a window box, and so on. 


5. Thus we have revealed another 
advantage, that of widening horizons. The 
newer methods cut across subjects and de- 
partments and relate them. Units, prob- 
lems, projects, and activities are outlined 
which include and relate various subjects 
of thought and periods of time. A stu- 
dent no longer can be a senior in college 
before she realizes that the Caesar of 
Latin, the Caesar of history, and the 
Caesar of English is the same man. Inte- 
gration and correlation make definite con- 
tributions. 


6. In relating learning to life emphasis 
is placed upon the present and upon cur- 
rent problems as centers of learning. This 
does not mean that the past is disparaged; 
rather it means that students are encour- 
aged to look into the past to see how 
similar problems have been solved by 
other people in other periods. Where 
and how had they failed? History need 
not repeat itself with all its errors if it 
is studied in the light of meeting a pres- 
ent need. If one attempted solution to 
a problem has failed why try that solution 
again? The past takes on a richer, more 
intelligent meaning if approached from 
this practical standpoint of a felt need. 
In solving present problems children are 
taught to go to sources of information, to 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Book Reviews 


TEACHING SCHOOL DAY BY DAY, 
by Lee Kirkpatrick, Superintendent, Paris City 
Schools, Paris, Kentucky. Published by The 
Hobson Press, 105 West Leader Avenue, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 1941. Price $1.00. 

“There are very few children in school who 
do not possess enough ability to succeed if 
they have teachers who understand and who 
care enough about them to see that they have 
a fair chance in life.” This statement is 
fundamental in Dr. Kirkpatrick’s philosophy 
of education and of life. 


TEACHING SCHOOL DAY BY DAY is 
a book written by one of Kentucky’s most 
able men in the field of education. He has 
had a long and successful experience as a 
teacher, a supervisor, and an administrator. He 
has a genuine concern that all children shall 
be well taught and that all teachers shall be 
inspired to teach on the highest level of which 
they are capable. To aid in the realization of 
these two objectives this book was written. 

To the author teaching demands our best 
young men and young worinen—best physi- 
cally, morally, and mentally. The penalty of 
our failure to have the best as teachers “is 
too tragic from the standpoint of the child.” 

Here is a book written from a background 
of rich experience and sound education. It 
was prepared to be helpful to young teachers 
entering the profession. It envisions the edu- 
cational process as a life experience. Educa- 
tion to the author ‘does not end with any 
particular age.’ It is society's responsibility 
to educate and re-educate each individual so 
that he may have the largest opportunity for a 
happy, useful life. 

To be successful the teacher must be 
friendly, fair, and firm, says Superintendent 
Kirkpatrick. He must be understanding and 
interested. His professional training must be 
thorough and he must be co-operative in spirit. 
He must be strong in body, well adjusted 
socially, and of good intelligence. Add to 
these a real love of children and an earnest 
desire to succeed and you will have a good 
teacher. 

This book was written for beginning teach- 
ers but it can be read with profit by both 
young teachers and those with experience. 
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ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN YOUTH, by 
Taintor and Monro; 550 pages; illustrated ; 
$1.68. The Macmillan Company. 


The once forgotten pupil constitutes today 
nearly fifty per cent of our school population, 
yet to most writers of English textbooks he is 
still the forgotten pupil. Many influences have 
forced pupils to remain in school who, under 
different conditions, would have left school for 
employment. Many, perhaps most, of these 
pupils are above the age-level and perhaps 
somewhat below the grade-level of junior high 
school pupils. We have recognized this fact 
and have provided for the need in our social 
studies, but we have made very little provision 
for it in our English classes. These pupils 
are required to undertake the regular English 
classwork which is too immature in concept 
to hold their interest. 


ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN YOUTH is 
primarily intended for these pupils. Its sub- 
ject matter, though characterized by simplicity, 
is sufficiently mature in concept to be of inter- 
est to them. Oral English is emphasized (dis- 
cussion, conversation, the use of the telephone, 
and short speeches) and training in written 
expression is strictly limited to those forms 
which are needed by the average person in 
his daily business and social contacts. 


Of equal importance is its provision for 
correlation with other subjects. Too often, 
writers of English textbooks seem to forget 
that English is a tool for use in every class- 
room. These authors have not forgotten the 
fact. The text directly correlates English with 
good citizenship in a chapter on ‘““What Amer- 
ica Means to High School Students’; with 
good manners in a chapter on “Knowing and 
Practicing Good Manners”; and with voca- 
tional training in a chapter on “Choosing a 
Vocation.” In these chapters, the basic aim 
of the book—the mastery of correct English— 
is not lost sight of. The chapters are used 
as motivation for the study of English expres- 
sion. 
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HOME ROOM GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS, 
by Mary E. Ford Detjen and Ervin W. Detjen. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Home Room Guidance Programs show 
when and how to properly apply one’s self 
as well as “put in time.” It aims to orient 
as well as to inform. 

It teaches to organize as well as to memo- 
rize. Programs are used to telescope character, 
to teach citizenship, to discover new interests 
and aid pupils in successful living by culti- 
vating aptitudes of right type. Developing 
initiative is the aim by making the topics of 
contagious type but not infectious. Here is 
shown where and how intelligent social stand- 
ards are developed. To understand merely 
what is right is not enough but to practice 
until ideas are ingrained is necessary. 

Good habits must be woven into life’s tex- 
ture and will be the result of the study of 
Home Room Guidance. Programs of such 
types as contained in this very elucidative book 
for secondary schools are of utilitarian type. 

These guidance programs broaden range of 
interest and thus give zest to life by creating 
desires for higher things, not only to earn more 
money but to enjoy leisure more fully. To 
properly evaluate what is most important in 
life are real objectives of these guidance pro- 
grams. 


New Books 


HARBINGER HOUSE 
Wings Over the Classroom. 
D. C. HEATH & Co. 
History of Latin America. 


> 


Junior English in Action Books 1-3. 
THE MACMILLAN Co. 

The Growth of Democracy. 

The Meaning of Democracy. 

Working for Democracy. 


Row, PETERSON & Co. 
From Barter to Money. 
The Fight Against Germs. 
Youth Under Dictators. 
Public Health in America. 
City Government. 

State Government. 
Our Federal Government. 
Wonderful Wings. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK CoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St. 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
CaDMuS Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
ComMPpANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


EcoNnoMy CoMPANY—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 
GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, R. R. 
2, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 
D. C. HEATH & CoMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 


THE 


1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, | 


Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 


RAND McNALLY & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- |) 


ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 


2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. |) 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. | 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL--OCTOBER, 1941 


Counties Superintendent 
| SE eae ene C. W. Marshall 
bine ian adie Maal W. M. Watkins 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
[ALLY | a L. H. Robinson 
hE J. Irvin Huddleston 
Ce, eT G. W. Campbell 
i IR Sissanninsnns cseonaenniacon D. W. Bridges 
GREENVIDEER  q..ccc2-cccacesccteccsssecabececce T. O. Hall 
ELA 6. 5 a ee ee ee ne L. C. Henderson 
eee R. T. Whittinghill 














Independent Districts Superintendent 
MIDDLESBORO J. W. Bradner 
Mipway Lewis A. Piper 
MrT. VERNON W. R. Champion 
OWENTON Henry A. Adams 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH...........-.--- Edward Walker 
Schools Principal 
HIGHLAND Jr. HIGH, 

LOUISVILLE Eva T. Mason 





LONE JACK HIGH, FOURMILE....W. M. Slusher 





ScOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, Ky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag: 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Wortp Book ENCcycLopeDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ken- 
tucky). 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Rebinding 0/ 
BOOKS...BIBLES 


Newspapers .. Magazines 
from One Book to Whole Library 
e PRICE e 
SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Che Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. FIRST ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A Layman Speaks on 
Education and Industry 


(Continued from page 26) 


of the company’s customers as exerted 
through the competition of others in the 
same line of business. Sometimes men 
outside of business say to a business man, 
“Why do you work so hard? You have 
all the money you need.” Probably he 
has more money than he or his family 
should ever need and is aware of that fact; 
probably he has far less personal interest 
in money than his questioner, who, though 
he might easily understand why a scien- 
tist could work fifteen hours per day 
without thought of financial reward, can- 
not visualize a businessman as one whose 
principal incentive may be a pride in his 
workmanship, a desire to offer greater 
security to his employees and their fami- 
lies, and an obligation to give his best to 
the stockholders who have invested their 
savings in his enterprises. 

Some of these suggestions may be 
wholly impractical, but if only one of 
these ideas has merit, or if calling the at- 
tention of a few to this problem causes 
some to do something about it, this arti- 
cle will be thoroughly justified. 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST -- OCTOBER 1941 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1941-42 have been received for the 
& following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press we 
with the October Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in 
the September issue are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard Graves Trigg Cadiz Marion Murray 
Caldwell Hickman Hickman 
Carlisle Livingston 
College 


Murray State Teachers College 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Christian McLean Webster Crofton Henderson Livermore 
Hopkins 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Simpson Todd Bevier-Cleaton Central City 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge Marion Washington Bloomfield Cloverport 
Bullitt Meade 
Green Ohio 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Henry Shelby 
Schools 
LOUISVILLE: 
J. B. Atkinson Henry Clay Highland Jr. High Rubel Avenue 
Beechmont Emerson Longfellow F. T. Salisbury 
Albert B. Brandeis Emmet Field Jas. Russell Lowell Isaac Shelby 
Cedar Street Nannie Lee Frayser Parkland Elementary Geo. H. Tingley 
Geo. Rogers Clark Reuben Post Halleck Hall Geo. D. Prentice 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Campbell Gallatin Beechwood, Ft. Mitchell 
Bellevue Falmouth Newport 
Carrollton Ft. Thomas Southgate 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Russell Ferguson Monticello Stanford 


Middleburg 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Clay Laurel Whitley Corbin Lynch Williamsburg 
Schools 
East Bernstadt High Red Bird High, Beverly 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt Letcher Wolfe 
Leslie Owsley 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bourbon Garrard Powell Carlisle Georgetown Ravenna 
Clark Harrison Rockcasite Cynthiana Livingston Winchester 
Estill Jackson Scott Frankfort Mt. Vernon 
Franklin Madison Woodford 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Greenup Morgan Catlettsburg Russell Van Lear 
Elliott Martin Pike Grayson Sharpsburg 
Fleming Magoffin Paintsville South Portsmouth 
Schools 


Fairview, Ashland 
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“ato Pay 
the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 

Board Bill” 


You will never have to face that problem alone 
if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you. enviable record. Besides its low cost of 
can be sure of the help of a strong,financial less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you 
friend when you are disabled by sickness two other features that you will like— 


or accident or are quarantined. Think what I De isiictiinies nies ties Mian 


it will mean to you to know that when you against you, even in time of severe 
need it cash will be waiting for you—ready epidemics. 
to speed to your relief by fastest air mail. 


SECOND—No agent will ever call. T.C.U. 
For more than 40 yearsT.C.U. has served employs no agents. 
teachers in every State of the Union, in 


; i Al i 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Pa At ee ER ge NE 


the coupon—and get all the 











Hawaii and the Canal Zone. No other facts by mail. Then you alone 
similar organization has such a long and decide. Send coupon today. 
e | FOUNDED 
s | Teachers Casualty Underwriters % 
rly : 842 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
-----=' FREE INFORMATION COUPON ----- ™ 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 
Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental loss of life. 
Pay $333 to $3000 for major accidents (loss of 
sight or limb). 

Pay $50 a month when totally disabled by con- 
fining sickness or accidental injuries (including 
automobile). 

Pay $50 a month when quarantined and salary 
stopped. 

Pay certain Hospital and Operation Benefits, 
Travel Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills for 


Tothe T.C.U., 842 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Minor Accidents, Optional Benefits for Certain PMS ck 4 oho shard Sy erai¥ leer peoieitysseie MIE bisa Haein ech ales easalare 
Complete Fractures and Dislocations. 

Policies paying larger benefits will be issued you 

if you so desire. LOSS ACESS PSEC TOC TICE THT BERGE ioos50 s ccciereier 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
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GO GREYHOUND 


TO CONVENTIONS 


Whenever you travel—in connection with your 
work, or to get away from it for a few days—you'll 
be doing yourself and your pocketbook a good 
turn by choosing Super-Coach transportation. 


OVER WEEK-ENDS 


First of all, you'll be saving a lot of money— 
Greyhound fares are only one-third the cost of 
driving a car. And you'll be doing your sight- 
seeing en route in easy-chair comfort—without 
driving strain, worry or bother. 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


It's a grand time right now to see the countryside 
in its most colorful dress—and it’s not too early 
to start planning your Thanksgiving trip, a pleas- 
ant week-end somewhere, a convention trip, or 
even your Christmas vacation. You'll enjoy.any trip 
more the car-free, care-free way—by Greyhound! 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE “AMAZING AMERICA” BOOKLET. 
Let us mail you a fascinating booklet picturing and describing 140 
amazing things and places in the U. S.A. Simply mail this coupon 





to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 801 N. Limestone St., Lex- 











ington, Kentucky. 

Name 

Address 

City & ST-10-KY 
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Some Advantages of the Newer 
Concepts in Education 


(Continued from page 40) 


organize the knowledge they acquire and 
then apply it to the current problem fac- 
ing them. 


7. One of the fine advantages of the 
newer concepts is the recognition of the 
immediate locality for learning materials. 
A whole unit might be built up around 
stars, trees, farm animals, an old clock, 
a creek that runs through the school 
ground. Perhaps there is a nearby river. 
Early means of transportation from the 
earliest Indian canoe and flatboat to the 
most modernized submarine and airship 
could be studied. History, geography, 
agriculture giving knowledge of products 
shipped from where to where, written and 
spoken English with book reviews of 
river novels and stories, original poems, 
water and river songs and music, art with 
a wall mural or boat models, problems 
in arithmetic concerning how long it 
would take a boat capable of averaging 
so many miles per hour to go from one 
city to another, nature study of flowers 
and birds and trees along the river, all 
school subjects could be included in a 
study of the nearby stream. In these days 
of migratory and transitory living the 
school wants to make home and school 
rich in meaning. It tries definitely to foster 
a love of home, of fields and trees, stars 
and streams. 


8. Another advantage has been in- 
directly suggested, that is, training to use 
the hands, an increased recognition of the 
industrial arts. This carries with it an 
additional value, that of increasing the 
holding power of the school. Learning 
becomes an interesting, happy experience 
and more children really like to go to 
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school. This is of great social signifi- 
cance at a period like the present when 
young people find it hard to get jobs and 
become restless idlers or migrants. Until 
a few months ago before the defense pro- 
gtam was initiated it was estimated that 
there were over six million youth between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-four out 
of school and idle most of the time. All 
people are not academically minded. 
Many are mechanically or socially minded. 
Present methods try to provide for these 
different types. We want children to 
handle ideas with clarity and precision, 
we want them to use their hands well, 


we want them to get along with people. 


A fine balance is the ideal, yet as teachers 
recognize the tendency in each individual 
child she can guide the academically 
minded child into the academic profes- 
sions, the mechanically minded into en- 
gineering, radio, skilled mechanics or 
some of the many fine tasks requiring 
manual dexterity, and the socially minded 
into business, or politics, or recreational 
directorships where happy contacts with 
people are essential. A feeling of per- 
sonal worth comes to the mechanically 
minded child when he finds that he can 
make something with his hands that will 
help in the unit. 

9. The newer concepts in education 


' foster creative human relations. In plan- 


ning and working out a project, in serv- 


_ ing on committees, in holding school elec- 


tions, in going on excursions or partici- 
pating in student government boys and 
girls are learning to think and plan and 
work and live together happily. Special 


' talents are recognized by the group. One 


‘child leads in one situation and follows 
in another. A wholesome adjustment to 
| life-like situations can be brought about. 
_ There is less reason for cheating or chisel- 
ing when a group is working together. 
_ Group opinion will soon take care of the 
Slacker or disturber. Initiative, leadership, 
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NEED A LOAN? 


$9.77 a month repays a $100 loan 
in twelve months 


F YOU need money for an emergency, let Household 
Finance help you. You may borrow up to $300 on 
just your promise to repay. We do not question friends 
or school authorities about your credit. And it is never 
necessary to ask friends or relatives to act as endorsers. 
You get your loan simply and privately. 
Choose your own payments 
You may repay your loan in convenient monthly in- 
stallments as you see in the table below. Note, for 
instance, that 12 monthly installments of $9.77 each 
will repay a $100 loan in full. Or, if you wish smaller 
payments, as little as $6.99 a month will repay a $100 
loan in 18 months. Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or send the coupon 
for full information about getting your loan by mail. 
To help homemakers be wiser buyers and better man- 
agers Household publishes some 30 practical booklets 
on money management and buymanship. Many schools 
use these helpful publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





























FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 @ 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.09 4.88 
75 13.63 7.33 $ 6.07 $ 5.24 
100 18.18 9.77 8.10 6.99 
125 22.72 12.21 10.12 8.73 
150 27.26 14.65 12.14 10.48 
200 36.35 19.54 16.19 13.97 
250 45.44 24.42 20.24 17.47 
300 54.53 29.31 24.29 20.96 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chyeorition, Dneoyoorated — 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
Telephone: Jackson 4291 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: 3-3137 Telephone: Main 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All tiati can be completed by mail. 
FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan."’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


































LIBRARY BOOKS 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 


VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 
Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Louisville, Ky. 











industry, thoughtfulness for others, self- 
discipline, personal responsibility, and 
many desirable traits can be developed 
naturally and easily. Real training in citi- 
zenship and the democratic way of life is 
given by actual democratic living. 

10. Finally, there is the now estab- 
lished fact, so often questioned, that stu- 
dents do learn to spell, and read and 
write and just as much of the ordinary 
school subjects as they would otherwise. 
Ten nationally known educators were 
asked a year ago to serve on a committee 
to evaluate the work of present-day 
schools. Their report was given February 
19th at a meeting in Philadelphia. Where 











Form F Now Ready 
STANFORD 


Achievement Test 
Kelley-Ruch-Terman 


A reliable and valid 
measure of grades 2-9 
of the modern curriculum 
easily administered 
scored and interpreted 


Complete and Partial Batteries 
Separate Subject Tests 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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the newer practices were in use not only 
did the children know as much of the 
regular school subjects but they seemed 
better adjusted to their work and to social 
life. There was also some evidence to 
show that the newer practices developed 
in children a better knowledge of world 
affairs and contemporary problems. 


In summary, it is well to keep in mind 
that many of these newer concepts are 
new only in general emphasis. Good 
teachers through all ages have been train- 
ing boys and girls in self-reliance. They 
have used current problems and local ma- 
terials to vitalize their textbook teaching. 
They have varied drill through games 
and rapidly have passed from exterior 
authority to interior discipline. The 
newer emphasis is to get all teachers to 
use these better procedures and to see 
the significance of their task in the light 


of social need. The teacher is still the f 


most important influence in the classroom. 
Indeed, the newer concepts challenge the 
teacher more. She is challenged to send 
forth self-controlled, self-supporting, self- 
respecting, emotionally 
stable citizens who can take their place in 
an ever-changing world—citizens trained 
to think through issues and thus be able 


to direct and elevate the changes in af 
dynamic, democratic society. She is as in- f 
terested in the motives which impel men f 


as the knowledge which informs them. 
There is no nobler task than teaching 


and a fine, whole-souled teacher in whose f 


intellectual and moral integrity students 
can have confidence is still of greatest 
importance. 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CoO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time's 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount * Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan Ic 

50.00 le oo | a 

100.00 7 6 6S 

200.00 ~~ * 

300.00 ~_— = * 


*Based on 18 Month Plan. 











No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Amount Desired §.......... Salary $.......... 
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Millions of Americans enjoy Chewing 
Gum every day—it’s such a wholesome, 
inexpensive, delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy Chewing Gum 
because chewing is a natural, normal plea- 
sure—and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, for instance, helps give your teeth 
and gums the kind of natural exercise they 
need to help keep them clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 

The pleasant chewing also seems to lessen 
your nervous tension and helps you con- 
centrate better on whatever you're doing. 


There’s a reason, time and place 
for the enjoyment of Chewing Gum 


As An Aid To Good Teeth—Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


CHEWING GUM 





Successful, popular men and women, 
and boys and girls, enjoy Chewing Gum 
daily and they use the same standards of 
good taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they use in 
everything they do. 







Your enjoyment of Chewing Gum just 
fits in naturally when you're around home, 
motoring, studying, reading—and with so 
many of your other daily activities. Yes, 
there is a reason, a time and a place for 
enjoying wholesome, delicious Chewing 
Gum. v-202 













School Publicity in a 
Small High School 


(Continued from page 38) 


the proper co-operation and the oppor- 
tunity to get the news each day, under 
the necessary supervision of the principal 
or someone who has been assigned that 
job, much can be obtained toward de- 
veloping favorable publicity. 
6. SCHOOL BUILDING, GROUNDS, 
AND EXHIBITS AS CHANNELS OF 
PUBLICITY 

These channels of publicity are silent 
contributors to school publicity, but never- 
theless very impressive contributors. If 
the school building is attractive, neat, and 
clean, a very favorable impression is car- 
ried to the patrons. When the play- 
ground is neat, the equipment is cared for, 
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and the flowers, grass, and shrubs are 
kept in such condition as to develop pride 
among the patrons to the extent that they 
will say, “That is OUR school,” then these 
silent factors have gone a long way 
toward promoting and maintaining proper 
public relation between the school and the 
public. 

In the interpretation of the school to 
the community which it serves, the princi- 
pal has his greatest opportunity. If a 
principal is alive to the hopes, the pur- 
poses, the methods, and the needs of his 
school and still has the broader perspec- 
tive, that of the good of the entire school 
system, a great deal can be done. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1942 
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This year of all years, Kentucky manufacturers need your 
support. The problems of taxes, better schools, and fair 
salaries for teachers are not helped any by siphoning money 
out of the State. 





Incorporated ‘) 
Nalioners « Cag ravers 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Class Rings, Commencement Invitations, Diplomas, Etc. 























6@/'0 a man who is forced fo be 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is avery 
real pleasure. The consistently 
splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an extra- 
efficient home.®® 


HAROLD E. HARTER 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 
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